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THE WEEK. THE political speaking of the week began on 





THE death of the Duchess of 
Teck, which occurred unex- 
pectedly on Wednesday at her 
residence, the White Lodge, 
Richmond Park, has placed the Royal Family in deep 
mourning. The Duchess was not merely the mother 
of the Duchess of York, but the first cousin of the 
Queen, and a granddaughter of George the Third. She 
had long been a familiar and popular figure in London 
society, and she was noted for her zealin the cause 
of charity. Many useful institutions owed much to 
her benevolent energy. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME, 


THE campaign in connection with the School 
Board election in London has now begun. The 
first important meetings on behalf of the Liberal 
candidates have been held during the week, and 
the Progressive cause is manifestly exciting the 
enthusiasm of the friends of education and religious 
freedom in the metropolis. The divisions among 
the so-called Moderate party still exist, although a 
strenuous attempt has been made by the Bishop 
of London to bring about a reconciliation. The 
broad fact remains that this election will turn 
upon the loyal maintenance of the compact under 
which, in London and many other cities, the 
School Board system has grown great and strong 
and has achieved its most notable triumphs. 
Directly or indirectly, the whole of the Moderate 
candidates are opposed to that compact, and 
would wish to see it altered for the purpose of 
weakening the School Boards and giving the clergy 
the supreme voice in the education of the children of 
the nation. 


_ WE comment elsewhere upon the correspondence 
issued as a Parliamentary paper last Saturday, 
dealing with the Silver Question and the proposals 
of Senator Wolcott. The correspondence shows that 
it was to the India Council, rather than to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Treasury, that 
the country owed its escape from that which would 
have been nothing less than a national catastrophe. 
The Council of the Associated Stock Exchanges has 
passed a resolution declaring that it would view with 
much apprehension any financial measure proposed 
by the Government which would tend even remotely 
to the establishment of silver as a basis of banking 
obligation, and expressing hearty approval of the 
recent memorial from London bankers protesting 
against the holding of silver by the Bank of England 
as part of its reserve. 





Monday, when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman met 
his constituents at Stirling, and Lord James of 
Hereford spoke at a Unionist meeting at Rams- 
bottom, in Lancashire. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, after discussing the question of the engineers’ 
strike at some length, attacked the Indian frontier 
policy of the Government. It was a policy, he 
declared, which had brought to India and to this 
country great loss of life and tremendous expendi- 
ture of money, and he trusted that it would before 
long be reversed. He condemned the Jingoism of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and expressed astonishment at the 
promise he had given to the Colonial Premiers that 
detachments of the Queen’s troops shouid in future 
be stationed in the Colonies to promote Imperial 
solidarity. Lord James of Hereford, on the other 
hand, stoutly defended the foreiga policy of the 
Government, and propounded the somewhat remark- 
able doctrine that the House of Lords was, in effect, 
a democratic institution. 





Mr. CouRTNEY has begun the series of speeches 
which he is delivering to his constituents with a 
review of the Educational Question as it has recently 
presented itself to Parliament. Speaking at Liskeard 
on Wednesday, he began by urging that it is needful 
for Liberal Unionists to remember that they are 
still Liberals as well as Unionists, and to maintain 
their separate organisations in order to exercise 
a Liberalising influence on the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He maintained that they had done this in 
the case of the Education Bill; and while exhibiting 
what seems to us an excessive tenderness towards 
the supporters of denominational education and an 
altogether exaggerated estimate of the denomina- 
tionalist sympathies of parents of children in 
Voluntary schools, he strongly advised the managers 
of such schools to allow representatives of the parents 
a place among them, and laid very great stress on 
the importance of absolute fairness on the part of 
the Denominational Diocesan Associations under the 
new Act in distributing the grant to necessitous 
schools. The advice was excellent; but we doubt if 
it is in ecclesiastical human nature not to regard a 
Church school which is in competition with a 
Board school as specially necessitous, even though it 
be necessary for its sake to leave a poorer Church 
school which has no dangerous rival near it to get 
along with inadequate support. But how the other 
sections of the great united Unionist party will 
hate the Liberal Unionists if that section multiplies 
and disseminates the good advice given by Mr. 
Courtney ! 
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Mr. CourtNey’s second speech, delivered at 
Torpoint on Thursday, was devoted to the Eastern 
Question, and contained valuable testimony—the 
fruit of his recent visit to Athens—as to the 
present self-restraint and sobriety of the Greek 
people in their terrible misfortunes. He defended 
their conduct in seeking to free Crete from bondage, 
noted the indications of coincidence between Russian 
and English feeling towards Greece, praised Lord 
Salisbury’s policy, though he evidently regretted his 
want of daring as heartily as any other Philhellene, 
and, despite the moderation of his language, showed 
very clearly what he thought of the conduct 
of the German Emperor. Finally he expressed 
the hope, which has already been expressed in 
our columns, that the Indemnity Loan might 
after all be guaranteed by England, France, and 
Russia. 

THE speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Thursday evening at Bristol was a tolerably 
comprehensive view of the present situation, with, 
of course, an optimist tinge. But its interest lies 
in the subject that occupied more than half of 
it—the recent flirtation of the Government with 
Bimetallism. Monometallist as he is, he explained 
that the Government felt bound by the resolutions 
passed by Parliament,and by the promises made when 
they were passed, to consider the possibility of closing 
the Indian mints and putting silver into the Bank 
reserve. The latter proposal, he declared, was 
agreed to by the Governor of the Bank of England 
in a letter cautious even for a banker; it was 
dependent on conditions which made its realisation 
unlikely, and he did not think that realisation need 
have mattered much. But it was subordinate to 
the question of the Indian mints, and when that 
was decided in the negative, nothing more could be 
done; and, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach hinted, in view of 
the extreme public sensitiveness on the subject the 
question of tampering with the currency is not 
likely to recur in any practical form. His speech is 
one more proof that it is really the Indian Govern- 
ment and the City that have saved England from 
panic and disaster. 


Tue Barnsley election bas resulted in a great 
Liberal triumph. Mr. Walton’s majority is the 
largest in the history of the constituency, and an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. on the Liberal majority in 1895, 
though there has never been a Labour candidate 
before. In the other contests now pending, the Liberal 
prospects appear to be eminently satisfactory. In 
the Middleton Division, where the poll is fixed for 
this day week, the Tories are so hard pressed 
that they have been searching files of local news- 
papers of fourteen years ago in order to find 
matter detrimental to the Liberal candidate, who 
at that time was in business competition with 
co-operative stores and small shopkeepers alike, 
and not unnaturally gave some offence to both. 
But it seems likely to help them as little as the 
declaration of their candidate, hitherto known as a 
rampant Tory, that he is really quite Liberal in his 
views. In the Exchange Divisien of Liverpool the 
contest seems likely to be very close, and the poll 
heavy. The polling day will probably be next 
Friday. The revolt of the shipowners has not been 
stayed even by Mr. David McIver and Mr. Leyland. 
In Deptford the Liberal organisation is reported to 
be very satisfactory, and there seems good reason 
to hope that the Government will soon have cause 
to repent their very remarkable choice of Mr. Darling 
for promotion to the Judicial Bench. 


THERE seems to be some reason to hope that the 
employers and men concerned in the engineering 
trades will be brought together for a friendly 
conference. Both masters and men are understood 
to have expressed a conditional approval of Mr. 





Ritchie’s proposal. It is to be hoped that the 
conditions will not be of such a nature as virtually 
to defeat the suggestion of a conference. We have 
not concealed our belief that upon many points in 
the present dispute the men are clearly in the 
wrong. This, we take it, is also the opinion of 
the majority of the public, but the employers will 
certainly alienate the sympathy now extended to 
them from the outside if they insist upon maintain. 
ing an absolutely unyielding attitude, even so far 
as the question of a conference is concerned. They 
can have nothing to lose by going into such a con- 
ference unfettered, and it is much to be hoped that 
they will recognise this fact. 


We have no sympathy with the writers who 
declare that because some women can do indisputably 
excellent work in tending the sick and visiting 
prisons and schools, therefore they and all other 
women ought to give up taking any active part in 
politics or attempting to secure an intelligible hall- 
mark for those of their number who have undergone 
the requisite preparation in the shape of an Oxford 
or Cambridge degree. But there can be no doubt 
that the Conference of the National Union of 
Women Workers held in Croydon this week showed 
that admirable work has been done in the first- 
named departments, and that there is room for 
a great deal more. The supervision of boarded- 
out children, for example, though it requires special 
training—one speaker thought even medical training 
in the case of official inspectors—offers a very wide 
field of activity, and the general tendency of opinion 
was, naturally enough, in favour of boarding-out as 
against district schools. More important, perhaps, 
but far more difficult and specialised, is the task of 
visiting female prisoners, on which Adeline, Duchess 
of Bedford, read an instructive paper based on 
personal experience. The nursing profession, too, 
wants some attention and (if report be true) a certain 
amount of reform, Altogether the women workers 
have a wide field of usefulness before them of a far 
more intricate kind than the last generation would 
have suspected. The proceedings at Croydon give 
good hope that they will get the experience as well 
as the will necessary to work it satisfactorily. 





THe echoes of the fighting at 
Dargai have scarcely died away 
before the Tirah expedition is 
confronted with the prospect of another severe 
engagement—this time at the Sempagha Pass. The 
position itself is reported not to be well adapted 
for prolonged defence, but that defect will probably 
be largely counteracted by the fanatical enthusiasm 
of its Afridi defenders. The more the situation is 
studied, the more visible is the enormous dispropor- 
tion between means and ends—or, rather, between 
the necessary scale and cost of the preparations and 
the trifling value of any possible results. We cannot 
suppose that the tribesmen will take their inevitable 
beating quietly, or that it will not leave a sting 
which must revive if there is ever any tangible 
justification either for the Russophobia or for the 
suspicion of the Amir which are still entertained by 
distinguished advocates of the Forward Policy. 


ABROAD. 


THE problem as to whence the Afridis and other 
frontier tribes obtain their supplies of rifles and 
ammunition is becoming one cof great importance. 
It seems more than doubtful that smuggling should 
be regarded as the source of origin. There are no 
private manufactories in India of munitions of war, 
and smuggling would therefore involve a supply 
from beyond the seas, which means the passage of 
two customs barriers, one at the seaport an 
another on the Afghan frontier. It would seem to 
be practically impossible for a contraband trade to 
be carried on under such conditions, to any large 
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amount, in articles so bulky as rifles and cartridges. 
There is, again, a certain amount of looting from 
the barracks of regiments stationed near the 
frontier; and Afridi and other trans-frontier tribes- 
men enlisted in the Indian army from time to time 
desert, carrying with them their rifles and small 
quantities of ammunition. But these limited means 
of acquisition do not account for the large amount 
of arms of precision in the hands of the tribes. 


SUSPICION points very strongly to Afghanistan as 
the chief source of supply, though there seems to be 
no apparent reason for implicating the Amir in the 
transaction. A good deal of secret traffic in arms is 
believed to go on between the tribes and the Afghan 
troops, who are for the most part now armed with 
modern weapons turned out by the Amir’s work- 
shops. It is known, for instance, that during recent 
operations, in which the Afghan sepoys have been 
employed against the tribes, a friendly understand- 
ing has existed on both sides to the effect that 
supplies of cartridges should be left in selected spots 
by the sepoys, to be subsequently removed by the 
tribesmen, who deposit in their place the fixed 
equivalent in rupees. If called to account for the 
absence of his stock, the sepoy explains that he has 
fired it away in the heat of action. But more pro- 
ductive than this somewhat hazardous method of 
exchange is believed to have been the active sym- 
pathy and support which the Afghan Sipah Salar, 
or Commander-in-Chief, Gholam Haidar by name, 
has extended to the tribes. A man of considerable 
military capacity, the right hand of the Amir in 
all his military undertakings, he has obtained an 
influence over the Afghan army that has rendered 
his position very secure. Stationed for some time 
on the frontier in close proximity to the tribes, he 
is strongly suspected to have rendered them both 
counsel and material assistance, and he is known to 
have actively intrigued in the events which led 
to the Chitral expedition. If, as is hoped, the 
Tirah expedition succeed in gathering in a large 
amount of modern weapons from the Afridis, con- 
clusive evidence should be forthcoming as to their 
place of manufacture. 


WHILE the West Africa Delimitation Commission 
still delays the commencement of its sittings, pend- 
ing agreement between Sir Edward Monson and 
M. Hanotaux as to the lines on which it is to 
proceed, there is serious fear of collision in the 
hinterland of Dahomey between some of the little 
English and French expeditions now engaged in 
establishing claims. Moreover, the newspaper war 
has been revived by the publication of a semi- 
official note conveying the above announcement on 
Tuesday in Paris. It has been answered in England 
—not semi-officially ; but we cannot expect the 
French Press to take the answer as altogether un- 
inspired. And so the proceedings of the Commission 
are surrounded in advance with an atmosphere of 
international spite and nascent discontent. 





THE Hungarian Ministry has taken a very 
patriotic, and at the same time very astute, step. 
On Monday questions were asked in the Chamber 
as to the course to be pursued in the event of a 
failure on the part of the Austrian Reichsrath to 
renew the financial compact between the two 
halves of the Dual Monarchy before its expiration 
on December 3ist—a failure which seems very 
likely, since the unprecedented obstruction of 
all business on the part of the German Liberal 
members gives reason to suppose that the 
subject will never be reached at all. Two 
ultra-Nationalist members, of course, suggested 
that Hungary should now declare her independence, 
and Baron Banffy, while repudiating all thought of 
such a course, read a carefully prepared declaration 





of the intentions of his Cabinet. It announced that 
Hungary could not accept as valid any prolongation 
of the arrangement by an Imperial decree; and so 
the prophecies of an Imperial cowp d'état in Austria 
may be dismissed. But it also stated that in the 
view of Ministers, if the arrangement expires before 
it is renewed by Austria, Hungary will be free to 
take her own course. Meantime the Austrian 
Reichsrath has time for reflection, and is to deal 
with the Ausgleich, if the Opposition will permit, 
in a series of special evening sittings—the first of 
which appears to have been peculiarly uproarious. 





Now on the renewal of the arrangement depend 
the very existence of the joint army of the Dual 
Monarchy, the whole Foreign Offices and diplomatic 
service, and the whole of the common finance of the 
empire. But if it is not regularly renewed, Hun- 
gary, it is stated, will pass a Bill practically con- 
tinuing it for another year; and so the empire will 
owe its continuance to Hungary, and the German 
Liberals, who are turning the Reichsrath into a 
pandemonium, are deprived of their best weapon 
against Count Badeni. They cannot force him to 
placate them by rescinding the ordinance recognis- 
ing Czech as an official language throughout 
Bohemia on the ground that otherwise they will 
wreck the empire, because Hungary has taken the 
safety of the empire under its charge. And it can 
hardly be supposed that Hungary, which has had 
@ preponderant influence in directing the foreign 
policy of the empire in the past, will not make her 
action on the present occasion a ground for demand- 
ing to do so again. 


THE alleged friction between the Czar and the 
Grand Duke of Baden is susceptible of an absurdly 
simple explanation. The Czar, whose domesticity is 
well known, was taking a holiday in retirement at 
the home of his wife, and, on hearing that he was 
expected to go to Carlsruhe, remarked informally 
that he did not want to be bothered. According 
to one account, a maladroit Court official failed 
to embody this sentiment in phrases of a courtesy 
sufficiently exuberant for the requirements of German 
Court etiquette ; according to another, the curtness 
incidental to telegraphy is to blame. So the Grand 
Duke was hurt, and the German press scented a quarrel, 
and was ready at once with all sorts of fantastic ex- 
planations, from the feline amenities of obscure Serene 
Highnesses to the criticisms passed on the Tsaritsa’s 
change of creed. It is curious how the elementary 
rule of the logic of science—that you are never to 
assume more causes than are consistent with the 
explanation of the facts—conflicts with the beliefs 
of certain journalists and retailers of society gossip. 
To .them every event has hidden causes generally 
involving personal scandals, and the more recondite 
the explanation, the more likely it is to be true. 


AT last another step—though very possibly it 
may have to be retraced—has been taken towards 
the pacification of ‘Crete. The selection as Pro- 
visional Governor-General of Colonel Schaeffer, a 
Luxemburger with plenty of experience of Orientals, 
gained in Egypt, gives some hope that something 
may be done towards removing the anarchy into 
which the Powers have allowed the island to drift. 
But no one yet knows what funds, if any, Colonel 
Schaeffer will be allowed to have at his disposal ; 
and the substitution even of the most rudimentary 
government for the present chaos will be a difficult 
and expensive business. Candia, in particular, seems 
likely to be the theatre of a sanguinary civil war 
any day; and, for some reason not yet clear, the 
British troops there are being withdrawn. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, thev should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Tue French Ministry had an unexpectedly facile 
victory in the Chamber last Saturday, when the 
long-promised interpellation on the price of bread 
was brought forward by the Socialist leaders. 
M. Méline easily disposed of the silly talk about 
speculative machinations, and pointed out that the 
reports from Argentina indicate that the rise will 
not last much beyond next January; and so,after some 
satisfaction had been given to the denouncers of the 
machinations of middlemen by the favourable recep- 
tion on the part of the Ministry of measures to check 
speculation in “futures,” Ministers got a vote of 
confidence, and proceeded to devote themselves to a 
social programme with a distinctly Socialist tinge. 
The strength of the Ministerial position is further 
indicated by a speech delivered at Rheims on Sunday 
by M. Waldeck Rousseau—a speech which has 
infuriated the Socialists, who regard it as containing 
a threat of dissolution, and which declared that the 
country would decline to return a Chamber which 
would carry it back to the old uncertainty and 
instability from which it has escaped since the 
advent of the Méline Ministry. But the real strength 
of this Ministry is that there is no effective Opposi- 
tion. M. Bourgeois is able enough, but his staff has 
deserted him, and he has broken with the Socialists. 
And there is nobody else. 





THE reports of increasing friction between the 
United States and Spain on the Cuban question are 
probably premature rather than false. The Spanish 
reply to General Woodford's representations of a 
month ago denounces the American aid to the fili- 
busters, and promises great changes in the govern- 
ment of Cuba—changes which, according to reports 
from several quarters, involve nothing less than 
the conversion of Cuba into a State federated 
with Spain; a body with a State Legislature, 
and with power to vote the insular Budget. This, 
however, will not now satisfy the insurgents, and 
the party of autonomy in the island is divided 
against itself. Meanwhile the Spanish Govern- 
ment is about to take energetic military measures 
against the rebels—which it is very improbable will 
be of any use whatever ; and the soldiers are at last 
mutinying against being sent to waste and die in 
Cuba. The situation in Spain is very gloomy, and 
the Carlists are reported to be getting arms from 
France. 





THE narrative of the finding of the 
papyrus of the “ Logia, or Sayings 
of Christ,” and much besides, 
which has been published this week in the report of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, gives a most interest- 
ing account of the plentiful and almost too-abundant 
stores of papyri and oyster-shell memoranda which 
the site of Oxyrhynchus has so readily yielded 
up. Indeed, though we cannot yet say that much 
of the matter found—with the notable ex- 
ception of the “ Logia” and one other fragment 
—is exactly of literary interest, the abundance 
of the papyri, and the light thrown on their 
source, give good hope that other treasures may 
yet turn up. Any mummy case—it seems that 
mummy cases exhibit the earliest approach to papier 
miché or pasteboard—may contain among its com- 
ponent parts decipherable fragments of the lost lyrics 
of Sappho or the sayings of Heraclitus the Obscure. 
We are afraid they do not, for such finds as the 
poems of Herondas testify that the taste of Egyptian 
Greeks was not much (if at all) better than the 
taste of the masses to-day; and the ideals set up 
by critics, and the scarcity of papyrus at one 
time under the early Roman Empire, are probably 
together the cause of the disappearance of a 
good deal that we, with our historic sense, should 
value more highly than the critics of only a few 
centuries after it, with their limited literary tastes. 
Even Herodotus, it is said, was only saved by a 
freak of literary fashion, and we do not know 


LITERATURE. 





that fashion ever turned in favour of pre-Socratic 
philosophy or early lyrics. However, the diggings 
of Oxyrhynchus have yielded—so far—one other 
striking find, in the shape of an extract from the 
Fifth Book of Thucydides. This removes two ana- 
colutha from the text, and vindicates its continuity 
from the first century A.D. to the present time 
against the destructive criticism of modern Germans. 
It is to be hoped the ancient Greeks of Egypt took 
an interest in the political philosophy of Thucydides 
as well as his narrative. If only another fragment 
would turn up removing what Artemus Ward called 
the “ ingrammaticisms ” from the well - known 
chapters on the civil conflicts in Greece in the 
Third Book! 


LorD RosMEAD had been one of 
the ablest and most successful of 
those “ professional proconsuls” 
with which Imperial Britain follows in the steps of 
Imperial Rome. He had eight times governed a 
colony ; he was one of the earliest official promoters 
of Australian federation, and he had held the double 
post of Governor of the Cape and High Commissioner 
of South Africa during the two most troubled periods 
in the history of that region. His first term of 
office was marked by distinguished success ; his second 
brought on him the attacks of English and South 
African Chauvinists to an extent which unquestion- 
ably hastened his end.— Mr. F. T. Palgrave, for ten 
years Professor of Poetry at Oxford, had written 
charming lyrical verse and shown himself a brilliant 
critic of literature. But he will be best remembered 
as the editor of one of the most successful of English 
anthologies.—Sir Thomas Robinson, four times 
Mayor of Gloucester and one of the leaders of the 
Liberal party in the borough, had represented 
it in Parliament from 1885 to 1895.—The Very 
Rev. James Byrne, Dean of Clonfert in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland, was a 
distinguished Greek scholar and philologist.—M. de 
Menorval had been a prominent Boulangist, and was 
an authority on the history of Paris.—M. Gaston 
Bethune was a water-colour painter of considerable 
distinction.—Madame Couvreur, widow of the late 
editor of the Indépendance Belge, and his successor 
as correspondent of the Times at Brussels, is better 
known through the graphic novels of Australian 
life which she published previous to her marriage 
with him under the nom de guerre of “ Tasma,.”—To 
the Duchess of Teck some reference is made on an 
earlier, to Dr. Stoughton on a later, page. 


OBITUARY. 








THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


rw special degree of importance attaches 
to the School Board election for London, 
the preparations for which have now begun. Not 
only have the friends of education to put forth all 
their strength if they are not to see the national 
system of education seriously weakened in its most 
important centre; they have at the same time to 
show the world that the educational policy of the 
present Government does not really represent the 
opinion of the country. It is because of the double 
duty thus laid upon the London ratepayers that 
such special interest and importance attach to this 
particular election. If, through any want of 
zeal or any lack of effort on the part of Liberals 
and the friends of education, this election 
results in the return of a reactionary Board, 
a blow of the most serious kind will have 
been struck not only at our educational system 
but at the principles of which Liberals are the 
acknowledged representatives. So far as the London 
School Board itself is concerned, every ratepayer 
ought to be able to grasp the merits of the question 
on which he is asked to pronounce. For many years, 
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in the hands of wise and public-spirited men of both 
political parties, that Board was engaged in doing 
the noblest work ever accomplished in this, the 
greatest city in the world, by any representative 
body. Only those who had actual experience of the 
condition of London and the masses of its population 
before 1870 can appreciate all that the School Board 
has done for it. Not only has it educated hundreds 
of thousands of children in the technical sense of 
the word educate; it has reclaimed tens of thousands 
from the worst kind of barbarism, has civilised and 
Christianised them, and has fitted them to become good 
citizens. This noble work it has accomplished, not in 
the name of any particular Church or creed, but in 
the names of religion and of humanity. No work more 
truly Christlike than that of the London Board 
school teacher can well be conceived. Yet this is 
the work that has been attacked and weakened in 
recent years by those who hold, as others did of 
old, that, unless the devils of vice, ignorance, and 
barbarism are cast out in the name of their own 
particular shibboleth, it would be better for them not 
to be cast out at all. Every London citizen must 
have a lively recollection of the discreditable scenes 
which made the last Board before that which is 
about to expire a scandal to our public life. We 
have no wish to go back upon that hateful story, 
and it is the less necessary that we should do so 
inasmuch as the ratepayers three years ago pro- 
nounced with sufficient emphasis their condemnation 
of the tactics of Mr. Diggle and Mr. Riley. Since 
the election of 1894 the London School Board 
has pursued its work under different conditions. 
Some of the so-called Moderate members have joined 
hands with the Progressives in a loyal attempt 
to make it possible for the Board to do its work 
in the best possible way. But always they have 
been hampered by the action of those who, for one 
reason or another, desire, not to strengthen, but 
to weaken, the School Board system; always they 
have had to be prepared to resist attempts to violate 
the rights of conscience among both children and 
parents, and to establish the supremacy of the 
Clerical party in one particular Church over a great 
national institution. 

In the coming election these representatives of 
the reactionary spirit will make a desperate effort to 
capture the Board, and to use it and the public 
schools of London for the furtherance of their own 
ends. If they should succeed, we shall unquestion- 
ably see either a renewal of the scandalous squab- 
bling which marked the years from 1891 to 1894 
or the weakening to the point of death of the system 
by which London has benefited so wonderfully during 
the last seven-and-twenty years. It is to prevent 
either of these evil things from happening that 
an earnest appeal is now made to every friend of 
progress, of religious freedom, and of education, to 
join in defence of our School Board system. No- 
body pretends that this system is a perfect one. But 
it has done more in thirty years for the people of 
London than all our other national institutions have 
succeeded in doing during more than twice that 
space of time. If it is to be destroyed, then woeful 
indeed will be the lot of this great community in 
the immediate future. To save it from the threat- 
ened destruction seems to us to be by far the most 
urgent of all the duties that are now laid upon us as 
citizens and Liberals. The Progressive candidates 
for the new School Board are not attacking any 
party or any institution. They stand as the repre- 
sentatives of two things only—the compromise on 
the religious question which enabled the London 
Board to do its work satisfactorily and to achieve 
the magnificent resulis of which we have spoken, 
and the maintenance of a really efficient system of 





education. There is no necessary or natural 
antagonism between Progressives and Churchmen. 
Many of the Progressive candidates are, indeed, 
Churchmen themselves, and are admittedly as truly 
devoted to the cause of religion as any of their 
opponents are. If they are opposed to what is 
commonly known as “the Church party” in this 
election, it is simply because they have been taught 
by bitter experience that two of the chief objects of 
that party are the repudiation of the compact which 
has given the School Board so many years of freedom 
from religious controversy, and the lowering of the 
standard of educational efficiency in the schools. It 
is therefore in the name of two sacred things that 
the Progressive candidates appeal to the London 
electors for support. The cause of religious freedom 
and peace, and the cause of the children, who are 
being made or marred in their preparation for the 
battle of life, are what these Progressive candidates 
represent. We look mainly to the Nonconformists 
of London to lead in the van of the battle which is 
now opening. They are the traditional friends of 
religious liberty. It is their proud boast that 
they have shown the way in all the great struggles 
by which our country has secured her present 
unrivalled position. Her unexampled freedom, her 
growing religious spirit, her liberation from sec- 
tarian bondage, her very industrial and political 
greatness, have been chiefly won by the efforts of the 
Nonconformists in days when the privileged classes 
and the privileged clergy were sunk in self-indulgence 
or in slothful dreams. But whilst we look to the 
Nonconformists to assert themselves once more in 
this great educational crisis, we see no reason why 
every Churchman who is the friend of religious 
freedom and of education should not join them in 
the fight. There ought tobe no sectarian differences 
among intelligent men whose only desire is that the 
control of the education of the children of the nation 
in the things of this life should rest in the hands of 
the nation itself, 

As to the other reason which gives so much im- 
portance to the London School Board elec isn—the 
fact, namely, that it will enable us to raise a general 
protest against the educational policy of the present 
Government—there is little need to dwell upon it. 
The iniquitous Schools Bill of last year, by which 
a daring attempt was made to strangle the School 
Boards and to reverse the whole educational policy 
of the country, met with the fate which it deserved, 
and died under a load of universal contempt. We 
refuse altogether to follow Mr. Courtney in the claim 
he sets up on behalf of the Liberal Unionists for the 
credit of killing that odious scheme. That he him- 
self did his duty in the matter we admit; but it was 
not because of the action of the Liberal Unionist 
party, but simply because the gorge of the com- 
munity rose against one of the worst measures ever 
submitted to the House of Commons, that the plans 
of the Government were frustrated. Since then, 
however, we have seen Ministers trying by insidious 
means to make a fresh attack upon our national 
system of education, and upon principles which it 
was supposed that the nation had finally accepted. 
They are seeking to give public money to private 
bodies without providing for any public system of 
control, and they are trying to strengthen the 
influence of the Clerical party in secular education 
whilst weakening the influence of the nation through 
its representative bodies. We trust that the result 
of the School Board election will make it clear that 
both the policy of 1896 and that of 1897 are un- 
reservedly condemned by the majoity of the rate- 
payers, and that London stands fest in defence of 
the great Act of 1870 and of the principles which 
have so long guided its succes3ful administration. 
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THE HIGHLANDERS AND THEIR HOMES. 


| ee years have passed since the Times wrote, 
' with a note cf triumpb, that the Celt was 
going with a vengeance. He has been going, going, 
ever since, Politicians at Westminster have seen 
him go without regret. The Celtic fringes were an 
embarrassment to the Parliamentary system. They 
were rebellious, persistent, unmanageable. The 
Welsh, who are the least warlike of Celtic peoples, 
have been preserved from the fate of their Gaelic 
kindred by the coal in the Giamorgan valleys. 
But the Gaela in Ireland and in the High- 
lands are scarcely half as many as they were 
fifty years ago. They have dwindled, and they 
continue to dwindle. There is no apparent reason 
why, if things are left to follow their “ natural 
couree,”’ the next half-century should not again 
reduce by half the Gaels living in those rural places 
where their fathers grew brave and strong on scant 
fare and a free life. All this may be very con- 
venient to the politicians. The number of representa- 
tives of the Gaels in the House of Commons will 
doubtless be reduced. If some part of the race who 
do not cross the Atlantic become voters in the English 
towns, they may be absorbed in a generation or two, 
and in the meantime will always be balanced—to 
whatever side they swing—by the objection which 
English working men feel to competitors in the 
labour market. The Anglo-Saxon may congratulate 
bimeelf on the facility with which a racial difficulty 
kas been surmounted. It has beena century of 
racial regeneraticn. The Fleming, the Rouman, the 
Magyar, the Czech, the Bulgar, the Serb, have all 
reasserted themselves. How much greater the 
achievement of those who in such a time have 
extinguished the Gael ! 

But the Gael had his day at Dargai. The hill 
tribes—Highlanders themselves, and as brave as 
those who fought at Culloden—held a mountain 
from which the Goorkhas and two steady British 
regiments had failed to dislodge them. If the 
Dorsetshire and Derbyshire men may plead that 
they are more at home in other kinds of warfare, 
the Goorkhas are among the best hill troops in the 
world. It would have done no small injury to the 
British Rej if there had been no regiment fit to dis- 
lodge the tribesmen, and yet that must have been 
the result of the fight at Dargai if the British army 
bad not contained men even braver than Goorkhas. 
All tke world knows now how the Gordon High- 
landers carried the heights, the linked battalion 
of the old 92nd proving that it was made of the 
same stuff as was the regiment which made the 
bravest of all the brave charges at Waterloo. The 
speech of the Colonel—a Welshman, by the way—.and 
the bravery of the piper who piped with bullets through 
toth ankles—all this has thrilled the English people. 
But somehow no voice has been raised by poet or 
pressman to show the pity of it. Whence come these 
(rordon Highlanders? When the pretty Duchess of 
Gordon gave the shilling to the clansmen of Aber- 
deen and I:verness, every glen was full of fighting 
mer. ‘To-day the crofters are but a miserable 
remnant. If the Highland regiments we:e confined 
to the Highlands as a recruiting ground, these 
tribesmen would still hold the heights at Dargai. 
The greedy land'ord, holding tribal lands by an 
English title, has been allowed to treat as his own 
what was not his own, and the rich southron, who 
coveted the glens, has supplied the necessary mone- 
tary inducement for the expatriation of the people. 
“Bought! what is it he cannot buy?” The Gaelic 
poetry is turned into a libretto for Covent Garden, 
utd the Gaelic manhood, driven into the slums of 
tte big towns, becomes the victim of industriel 





conditions which it is less; fully equipped to fight. 
The recruiting sergeant, finding the glen desolate, 
goes tothe slum. He is able to fill up the regiment 
with Gaels—some Highlanders by origin, some Irish. 
New surroundings have not yet dimmed the fire of 
the race, but who can say how long it may be so? 
Old characteristics cannot be preserved for many 
generations under such different conditions. 

Is it not, then, the duty of Parliament to take 
whatever steps may be possible to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the Highlander, if not for pity sake, 
or justice sake, at least in the interests of the 
national defence ? England cannot afford to lose 
such fighting stuff. If she loses them, she may 
spend three hundred pounds a man in the effort 
to make as good a soldier out of the weedy town 
recruit, and spend it in vain. We say nothing, 
for the moment, of Ireland, which is a bigger, 
though a cognate, question. But in the High- 
lands the matter is comparatively a simple one. 
The late Government appointed a Commission who 
surveyed the crofting counties, and mapped out a 
vast area of land as suitable for the extension of 
existing holdings and the creation of new. The 
maps remain as so much litter in the library. The 
present Government by an Act of last session 
created a Congested Districts Board with powers to 
aid in the extension of holdings and in migration. 
But the Board has only £15,000 a year and no 
compulsory powers. What it wants is power to 
take land by compulsior, and the us2 of British 
money or credit. From the military point of view 
alone, the money would be well spent. It would 
avert the extinction of the best fighting stock in the 
empire. It would be a fitting reward for the nation 
to give to the heroes of Dargai. 

Meanwhile there is another side to the frontier 
problem. We hear it rumourel that the Afridis’ 
country is to be broken up by roads, just as General 
Wade’s roads subdued the Highlands. It is doubtless 
true that roads and rule go together. That is just 
what we Liberals say about the road through Swat. 
The Government say Swat is still independent, as 
the proclamation promised it would be: the 
Government has merely made a road through it. 
The people of Swat think that when the road came 
their independence went, and Liberals agree with 
them. But where are all these roads to lead to? 
The example of the Highlands is scarcely in point. 
Wade's roads reduced the clans to submission, 
prevented the possibility of another rising, and 
furnished the clansmen with a way to get to 
Glasgow or America. But behind the Highlands 
was the sea. The sea is British territory, which 
no man can invade so long as our fleet is supreme. 
Behind the Afridis-and the other tribes is Afghanis- 
tan, and behind Afghanistan is Russia. The Russians 
are not pressing onwarcs just at present, though 
some of their newspapers urge them to take Herat. 
They are not so foolish. Merv is nearly as good a base 
as Herat. The difficulty is not in fiading a base but 
in crossing the wild and mountainous country be- 
yond. It is obviously best to wait until the obliging 
English have made their roads through the moun- 
tains. The Russian may not be so wily as he is 
painted, but he has at least sense enough not to do 
work himself if other people are going to do it for 
him. This, then, is the end of the frontier policy. 
The tribes are attacked, nobody quite knows why. 
The great army under General Lo-khart will doubt- 
less defeat them and punish them as it is bidden to do. 
Then the great cost of punitive expeditions is to be 
made the pretext for permanent occupation. The 
Afridis’ country is to be taken and to be pierced by 
1oads. And the roads will come in very handy for 
the Russians. The sequence of events is perfict. 
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The meaning of it all is plain. With a road to 
Chitral, and a road through the Khyber, India 
becomes for all practical purposes the neighbour of 
a great military Power which can mobilise millions 
of troops. It will become necessary to increase both 
the English army of occupation and the native army 
in India. More recruits will be wanted than all the 
Pathans can furnish. Those roads through the 
Indian highlands will be the most expensive ever 
constructed in any country. 





TAMPERING WITH THE CURRENCY. 





HE Indian Government deserve the thanks, not 
only of the Indian people, but of the British 
public also, for their masterly despatch dated from 
Simla on the 16th of September, and published a 
week ago. For it is quite plain that but for that 
despatch, with its sturdy refusal to tamper with the 
Indian currency for the supposed benefit of France 
and the United States, we should have been com- 
mitted to the most disastrous folly by which an 
English financier could destroy his reputation and 
ruin his country. We are entirely at a loss to under- 
stand the conduct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
more especially after his very lame explanation at 
Bristol on Thursday night. He at least is no Bi- 
metallist. His speech on the subject in the House of 
Commons a year and a half ago won just and high 
admiration from all sound economists. Yet we now 
find that last summer, behind the back of Parlia- 
ment and without the knowledge of the commercial 
world, he entered into negotiations with the American 
Ambassador, the French Ambassador, and the 
special envoys from the United States, which, if they 
had succeeded, would have opened the Indian mints 
to silver, would have made the sovereign no longer 
legal tender in India, would have substituted silver 
for gold to the extent of one-fifth in the reserve 
at the Bank of England, involved the issue of 
one-pound notes payable in silver, abolished the 
half-sovereign, and led to other ridiculous changes 
which we really have not the patience to describe. 
It is true that Sir Michael Hick:-Beach—whom 
we thought a wiser man—was accompanied by Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Lord George Hamilton. 
But Lord Salisbury knows nothing about the subject, 
Mr. Balfour is a Bimetallist, and Lord George 
fortunately submitted his judgment to far more 
competent persons than himself. Sir Michael cannot 
escape responsibility for having seriously discussed 
these mad proposals, or for having conditionally 
adopted one of them. If Lord Elgin and his Council, 
which happily includes that eminent financier, Sir 
James Westland, had been less capable or less firm, 
the Indian mints would have been reopened to silver, 
not because the interests of India required such a step, 
but because it suited the game of American cranks 
and silver bosses. Such a revelation of executive 
incapacity is simply appalling. If Sir Michael was 
overruled by Mr. Balfour, who is technically his 
official superior, he ought to have resigned. He did, 
indeed, in a lucid interval, remark that “ if the sug- 
gestion of opening the English mints [to silver) was 
to be made, he thought an answer in the negative 
would undoubtedly be given.”’ We should rather 
think it would. We will venture to say that if a 
Conservative Monometallist bad been told six 
months ago what the Government would do’ in 
July, he would have indignantly repudiated the 
assertion as a monstrous calumny. 
By a singular piece of good luck the reopening of 
the Indian mints was accepted as an indispensable 





preliminary to further action. But to reopen them 
without consulting the Government of India was 
impossible, and so the country has been momentarily 
rescued from a great disaster. The despatch of the 
Viceroy’s Council, which is, no doubt, as the Times 
says, Sir James Westland’s, conclusively disposes of 
a suggestion which should never have been made. 
It is a State Paper of singular ability, and it is the 
deadliest blow which Bimetallism has ever received. 
The Bimetallists have always looked for support from 
India, where the standard is silver and gold is chiefly 
hoarded, Many Anglo-Indians are Bimetallists, in- 
cluding Sir James Westland’s immediate predecessor, 
Sir David Barbour. But this despatch is uncom- 
promisingly Monometallic from beginning to end. 
It entirely vindicates the policy of Lord Kimberley, 
who closed the Indian mints in 1893 at the request 
of Lord Lansdowne’s Administration, and in spite 
of many protests from sound economists. But it 
defends that policy, with laudable frankness, 
courage, and insight, on the true ground as a transi- 
tion from a silver standard to a gold one. This part 
of the argument has come as a surprise to many 
Monometallists, including Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
who, while believing that a gold standard would be 
beneficial to India, did not regard it as within 
the range of practical politics. The Indian Govern- 
ment, however, believe that there is gold enough in 
India for the purpose, and that when the Indian 
mints are next opened it will not be to silver, but to 
gold. It is hardly worth while in these circumstances 
to criticise the details of a scheme so summarily and 
contemptuously rejected as a whole; but one par- 
ticular may be cited to show the absurd inanity of 
practical Bimetallism. The ratio proposed for gold 
and silver was fifteen and a half to one; the existing 
ratio is thirty-five to one. In other words, the 
nominal value of the rupee (its real value, of course, 
unaffected) would be suddenly raised from one and 
fourpence'to one and elevenpence. “Such a rise,” 
say the members of the Viceroy’s Council, “is 
enough to kill our export trade, for the time at 
least.”” Luckily it is the proposal which has been 
killed, and not the export trade. But what is to be 
thought of a Government which gravely and de- 
liberately makes itself the organ of a device for 
inflicting ruin upon the commercial classes of India ? 

It would be a mistake to suppose that because 
India has for the time saved the situation therefore 
all danger is at end. In the singularly feeble and 
futile despatch addressed by Lord Salisbury t> Mr. 
Hay on the 19th of this montb, he invited further 
proposals from the United States on the assump- 
tion that the Indian Mints could not be reopened. 
On the very same day, the Council of Associated 
Stock Exchanges, representing Birmingham, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield, 
strongly protested against the holding of silver by 
the Bank of England as part of itsreserve. This cool 
proposition was actually made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the Governor of the Bank, 
and was not rejected by the Governor with the 
promptitude which might have been expected. 
{t may be renewed when public indignation 
has subsided and public attention has been with- 
drawn. Or we may wake up some fine morning to 
discover that half-sovereigns are being called in to 
make room for notes payable in silver. Tae con- 
fidence which economists and merchants previously 
felt in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been rudely 
shaken. Either he is a less sound financier than he 
had the credit for bing or he has allowed himself to 
be thrust aside by Mr. Balfour, as Sir Matthew 
Ridley allowed himself to ba thrust aside by Mr. 
Chamberlain. Lord George Hamilton deserves 
little or no thanks for supporting the Indian 
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Government. He could hardly do otherwise. 
The Secretary of State can put his veto upon 
Indian legislation; but we fail to see by what means 
he can make the Viceroy and the Viceroy’s Council 
legislate against their will. An Act would be re- 
quired to reopen the Indian mints, and that Act the 
Council would not pass. There is, however, nothing 
to prevent Lord Salisbury, who may be a Bimetallist 
or a Trimetallist for all we know, from taking part 
in an International Conference -and sending a 
Bimetallist to represent Great Britain. He is more 
likely to follow the lead of Mr. Balfour than Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Balfour is either a 
convinced Bimetallist or a thoroughly dishonest 
man. It is true that the consent of Parliament 
would be necessary to any important alteration of 
the coinage; but a Minister who asks the House of 
Commons to redeem a pledge given to a foreign 
Government has a convenient door of escape from 
the merits of the case. 








HOME RULE FOR NEW YO®2K. 





NV ONDAY next will see the decision of the biggest 
Bt purely municipal election that history has 
yet recorded; and as we write there is good hope 
that the people of New York will once again vindi- 
cate that claim to be credited with common-sense 
which was so conspicuously vindicated in the greater 
electoral contest just a year ago. Mr. Seth Low 
started with an admirable record, and with the 
support of tens of thousands of substantial business 
men and prominent citizens, but with comparatively 
little electoral machinery and against the strong 
opposition of the two regular political machines. A 
large portion of the independent voters.who might 
otherwise have been led to support him were drawn off 
by the reputation and the programme of Mr. Henry 
George. ‘The Republicans of the State, who carried 
New York City last year for the first time since the 
Civil War, had deliberately started a rival candidate in 
order to spoil Mr. Low’s chances and secure the spoils 
of municipal office with a view to the Presidential 
contest in 1900. An amusing caricature published 
in the New York Herald only last week depicted the 
“Tammany tiger’’ as looking on serenely under a 
tree, while his two hunters, Mr. George and Mr. Low, 
sat in the branches and threatened each other ineffec- 
tively with the weapons intended for his destruction. 
Now there are gratifying signs of a change. Mr. Tracy 
is definitely beaten off. Judge van Wyck, who is 
personally a respectable candidate, though he is a 
creature of Tammany Hall—which has been able to 
tind candidates of a certain social position and 
standing at the very worst periods of its history— 
still leads; but the betting on him is largely a 
matter of “ bluff,’ and the odds show a notable 
decline. The general disorganisation of the Demo- 
cratie party has enabled considerable sections of it 
to detach themselves from the main body: some 
have joined Mr. George; but, on the whole, there is 
a distinct set towards Mr. Low. Finally, Mr. George 
himself, with that straightforward honesty which his 
worst enemies cannot deny him, bas recommended 
those of his supporters who despair of his success 
to vote for Mr. Seth Low and decent government. 
We have pointed out in these columns that Mr. 
Henry George, despite the indubitable excellence of 
his ends (we do not include his peculiar means to 
them), is not likely to have the strength or the 
capacity to secure those ends himself. But though 
he cannot be expected to recognise the fact, he 
has behaved almost as if he did. 





———__ 





The issues, indeed, are most momentous. The 
enlarged city of New York includes not merely the 
whole of Manhattan Island, Brooklyn, and what 
once were its northern suburbs, but other surburban 
areas, including considerable tracts of pasture and 
woodland and salt marsh likely to remain unbuilt 
upon for years to cone; the Bronx district in the 
north-east of Manhattan Island, Long Island as far 
as the longitude of Rockaway, and the whole of 
Stuten Island, which has about half the acreage 
of the Isle of Wight. (One must pass from 
topographical to geographical terminology in 
dealing with an area of 318 square miles.) The 
government of this huge area, with some 
important exceptions, is directly controlled—for 
the first six months of his office almost entirely 
controlled—by the Mayor. Some of his colleagues 
are directly elected; but he appoints the Boards 
which govern the various departments—they used 
once upon a time to be appointed from Albany, a 
fertile source of jobs; he has a large share in the 
management of the city finances; he appoints the 
police magistrates, and controls the police. He can 
even exercise a suspensory veto on Acts of the State 
Legislature affecting the city. Next to the President 
and one or two Governors, he will be the most 
important executive officer in the United States. 

In one way, it may be noted, the inclusion of the 
suburban voters makes for Mr. Low’s success. The 
better-class suburban voter in America is no timid 
Moderate of London type, nor is he altogether the 
slave of his political party. He is more independent, 
more of a “mugwump,” than his London analogue. 
But the stringent rule cf “ one man one vote” has 
hitherto shut out that large portion of the business 
classes who have lived outside New York City but 
in the State, as it still shuts out those who live in 
New Jersey—whether in the pleasant regions of the 
Palisades and Orange or in the less rural modesty of 
Elizabeth. The new charter brings in a more 
independent class, and so makes for Mr. Low’s 
success. 

Now Mr. Low’s success means more than good 
government even for this vast area with its three 
and a quarter millions of inhabitants. It means a 
definite breach—probably in all the greater cities of 
the Union—between national and municipal politics. 
Happily in London, despite certain Diggleite appeals, 
a Unionist need not yet be a “ Moderate”; but in 
America, with rare exception, including education 
sometimes, municipal questions are decided on 
purely party lines. Municipal reformers have tried 
to dissociate them, by holding the municipal and the 
State elections at different dates, and in other ways; 
but the party machines have always regained control, 
and devoted party men have hesitated to weaken their 
own side by refusing their votes to its candidates, 
though they knew them to be bad. Should Mr. Low 
succeed, New York will be well governed for perhaps 
the first time within living memory. Even skould 
he fail, we can hardly suppose that the Tammany 
régime will recur in its unadulterated vileness. The 
Mayor of Greater New York will b2 so great-a 
man, so much under observation both in his own 
city and other great cities of the Union, that even 
Judge van Wyck may break away from the ring. 
Mr. Richard Croker, too, will have ‘o rise in some 
degree to the practice of that civic virtue which 
he has recently professed to Mr. Stead with engaging 
simplicity and innocence. And in any case, the 
multitude must be roused out of its fatalism. 
The stir of municipal life among men hitherto too 
busy to attend to mere municipal affairs must here- 
after produce good results. We trusted last year ia 
the currency conflict to the common-sense of 





the most businesslike people on earth. We do 
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not kaow why we should not trust it now. The 
foreign-born population of New York is very degraded 
and very ignorant. Bat, after all, its great aim is 
to rise to the American level. 








FINANCE, 





USINESS continues as inactive as ever upon the 
Stock Exchange, and, indeed, in the beginning 

of the week there was a feeling of depression and a 
fear that prices generally were about to give way. 
The immediate cause, no doubt, was the sharp rise 
that has taken place during the past ten days or 
fortnight in the rates of interest and discount. The 
Bank of England has borrowed large sums, and it 
has succeeded in raising rates in the open market to 
the level of its own rate. Consequently members of 
the Stock Exchange, at the settlement which began 
on Monday, had to pay more dearly than heretofore 
for the loans obtained ; and this rise in the carrying- 
over rates, with the apprehension that the banks 
may possibly call in loans, compelled many of the 
weaker speculators to sell. At the end of the month 
the principal settlements take place on the Con- 
tinental Bourses, and, owing to the embarrassed 
condition of so many countries and the unsettled 
state of politics, the feeling on the Continental 
Bourses is apprehensive. The rise in the price of 
bread has caused much discontent in France. The 
struggle in Cuba and the Philippines has every- 
where created a fear that Spain will be unable to 
continue paying the interest on her debt, and 
the French Bourse, therefore, is naturally very 
sensitive. In Berlin there has been a wild specula- 
tion for a long time past in German industrial 
securities and in certain foreign securities. The 
value of money in Berlin has risen sharply; 
there is a constant drain upon that city for both 
Russia and Austria, and consequently some of 
the Berlin operators are believed to be in 
difficulties. The approach of the settlements on the 
Continental Bourses led, therefore, to considerable 
selling, and added to the uneasy feeling here in 
London. Moreover, the recovery which was hoped 
for in the New York Stock Exchange has not taken 
place. As has often been pointed out in this 
journal, the speculation in New York was carried 
too far and too fast. Undoubtedly the good crops 
in the United States and the bad crops in Europe 
have immensely improved the condition of the 
American people, and there was ground, therefore, 
for a certain advance in the prices of securities. 
But the rise has been extravagant, and a set-back 
came much earlier than was generally expected. 
Money in New York likewise has risen in value, 
and the banks have been compelled to call in 
loans from the Stock Exchange because of the 
large withdrawals of both coin and notes for the 
interior. The depression, therefore, has continued. 
It has been increased, of course, by the outbreak 
of yellow fever, the municipal contest in New 
York, the difficulties of the reorganisation of the 
Union Pacific, and the rumours constantly spread- 
ing about of probable conflict between the United 
States and Spain on account of Cuba. Bat, apart 
from all these rumours and temporary influences, 
the market is inherently weak because speculation 
as been carried too far, and European investors 
have not bought as they were expected todo. The 
Weakness of New York added to the apprehensions 
here at the beginning of the week. The engineering 
dispute, the fear of another conflict in Lancashire, the 
stubborn resistance that is being offered by the 
Frontier tribes in India, and the danger of another 
drought in Australia have added to the general 
unwillingness to engage in new risks. And beyond 
and above all is the unsettled political state all over 
arope, The paace negotiations drag, there is 
evident unrest throughout the Balkan Peninsula, 











the antagonism of nationalities grows more en- 
venomed in Austria, and the financial embarrass- 
ments of Spain are becoming almost desperate. 
One other cause has helped to depress markets— 
namely, the attitude of the Transvaal Government 
towards the report of the Industrial Commission. 
A very considerable number of the members of 
the Volksraad acknowledge that the proposed con- 
cessions are not sufficient, and desire to treat 
the mining industry liberally. But the Government 
is opposed to that, and a stubborn fight is being main- 
tained between the two parties. . The South African 
market is therefore neglected and is inherently weak. 

The directors of the Bank of Eoglaud made no 
change in their rate of discount this week. They 
have during the past fortnight been acting with 
unusual promptitude and firmness; they have 
borrowed in the open market about five million: 
sterling, and they have received in addition a million 
of the Japanese indemnity money. Thereby they 
have obtained control of the open market; so much 
so that, during the settlement this week, large ap- 
plications were made to them for loans, and they 
also did a considerable business in discounting short 
bills. So far their action has been successful, as 
during the week ended Wednesday they received 
slightly more gold than was taken out of the Bank. 
At the same time, a strong demand exists in the 
open market for gold, and it is possible at any 
moment there may be withdrawals for the Continent 
and for the United States. The Silver Market is 
surprisingly strong considering that the negotiations 
with the United States Commissioners and the French 
Government for rehabilitating silver have utterly 
broken down. 

Dawson City (Klondyke) and Dominion Trading 
Corporation, Limited, has a capital of £600,000 in 
588,000 ordinary shares of £1 each and 6,000 deferred 
shares of £2 each. The ordinary shares are entitled 
to a dividend of 20 per cent. If there is a surplus 
after providing for a reserve fund, half will go to 
the ordinary and the other to the deferred shares. 
It is stated that the whole of the ordinary shares are 
reserved for working capital. We note with regret 
that the Prime Minister and President of the 
Executive Council of British Columbia have taken 
places on the Advisory Board. It is not a satis- 
factory precedent. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


4 TURDAY.—The correspondence on the Silver 
Question, published this morning, is certainly 
surprising reading. If one may judge from it, we 
have only been saved from the destruction of our 
currency system, and with it of our commercial 
credit, by the energy with which the Indian Council 
defended the gold standard. Lord Salisbury, weak, 
worried and over-burdened, seems to have left the 
Government to drift, and the great interests of the 
nation were left in the hands of such financial 
infants as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chaplin. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, no doubt, was bitterly 
opposed to the Silverites; but even he yielded so 
far a3 the Bank of England was concerned. As 
a revelation of Ministerial impotence, there has 
been nothing to equal this for many a day. The 
City, it is to be hoped, will read, mark, and in- 
wardly digest the wonderful story. It will see 
that the gods of its idolatry, the members of the 
Tory Cabinet, were on the point of offering up the 
gold standard on the altar of political expediency, 
and were only prevented from doing so by the 
stalwart resistance of the members of the Indian 
Government. The danger is now at an end; but one 
shudders to think how close we were to the precipice, 
and with what abject folly and recklessness the 
chariot of the State was steered by those in authority. 
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The news from the Afghan frontier must deepen 
the genera! hatred of the policy which has landed us 
in this miserable campaign. The heroism of our 
men issplendid. There have been few finer incidents 
in our recent history than the charge of the Gordon 
Highlanders the other day. But we are having to 
pay heavily in men for our victories. One unpleas- 
ant feature of the recent fighting is the clear proof 
afforded that the foe includes a large number of 
trained soldiers—men who have been trained in our 
own army, and who are now turning the knowledge 
they acquired from us against us. 

Sunday.—Evidently another crisis in the history 
of Europe and America is at hand. Spain has put 
her back to the wall, and has refused to submit to 
further bullying on the part of the Government 
at Washington. It looks as though we might, there- 
fore, see another war in which the United States 
will play a leading part. So far as the true merits 
of the case are concerned, one’s sympathies are with 
Washington rather than with Madrid; but that 
fatal trick of putting themselves in the wrong by 
their mode of conducting their diplomacy has again 
been played by the American Ministers. Why cannot 
they allow their diplomatic intercourse with other 
nations to be conducted by gentlemen? Why cannot 
they grasp the fact that they only bring discredit 
upon themselves, and their cause, by the offensive 
vulgarity of their manner of dealing with nations 
which have just as good aright toassert their independ- 
ence as Americans themselves have? As for Spain, her 
condition is miserable indeed. Corrupticn prevails 
everywhere. It is even said that the insurrectionary 
war in Cuba is maintained by corruption on both 
sides. And whilst there is this political demoralisa- 
tion, there is intense suffering among the masses of 
the Spanish people. They are being bled to death, 
just as surely as the Cubans themselves are, by the 
struggle. All this makes one regret the more strongly 
the fact that the American Government, in intervening, 
should take a course which alienates the sympathies 
of Europe from it. 

Monday.—With the reopening of the Law Courts 
the full tide of life once more begins to flow in 
London, ard the last traces of the holiday season 
pass away. There have been many arrivals of 
politicians in town during the past few days, and 
political gossip is again being heard in the clubs. As 
yet, however, it has not assumed any definite shape, 
and the immediate future is just as vague as it was 
six weeks ago. The innovation at the opening of 
the Law Courts was the service at Westminster 
Abbey. Who would have dreamt of such a thing 
twenty years ago? I do not know that it suggests 
that we are becoming, as a people, more devout than 
we used to be, but it undoubtedly indicates that the 
feeling in favour of outward demonstrations of 
religious faith, which has been manifested so 
remarkably of late among all classes of society, 
has spread even to the members of a profession 
which was long distinguished for its religious 
latitudinarianism. 

Mr. Gladstone, who has been entertaining one or 
two friends since his return from Scotland, continues 
to take as keen an interest as ever in all that is 
passing around him, and is full at present, move swo, 
of the “Life of Tennyson ’—a work which has 
increased his lifelong admiration of his illustrious 
friend. Physically, Mr. Gladstone is beginning to 
show those signs of advancing age from which he 
has hitherto been so wonderfully free. He walks 
but little now, and finds the ascent of even a very 
moderate hill an exhausting tax. But in all that 
belongs to the intellectual life he is as bright and as 
much on the alert as ever. 

Tuesday.—I fear it is too much to expect that 
the protest of the Times this morning will prevent 
the appointment of Mr. Darling to the vacant 
judgeship. Against that gentleman personally there 


_ is nothing to be said; but the fact remains that he 
will be appointed not because of his fitness for the 


at least a score of men whose elevation would 
strengthen the Bench, and Heaven knows thatit needs 
to be strengthened in these days! more, perhaps, 
than it ever did before. Nobody will pretend that 
Mr. Darling’s appointment will give it any fresh 
strength. It is for this reason, and this only, that 
men are everywhere protesting against it. The 
retirement of Lord Ludlow makes another vacancy 
in the important office of Lord Justice. As Sir 
Henry Lopes, the retiring Judge was universally 
popular, and his withdrawal from the Bench will be 
generally regretted. 

The people who are in the habit of regarding 
Nonconformists as creatures living outside the pale 
of humanity, and who look upon a Nonconformist 
minister as being necessarily a vulgar and illiterate 
fanatic, will feel some surprise when they read in 
the Times and other journals by no means given to 
flattering Dissent, the memoir of Dr. Stoughton, the 
old Congregational minister at Kensington. It will 
be quite a shock to such persons to know that 
Dr. Stoughton was the personal friend of bishops 
and archbishops—to say nothing of Dean Stanley; 
was a member of the Athenzeum Club, elected by 
the special vote of the committee; and used to 
number in his congregation many of the most dis- 
tinguished men in London. A finer example of the 
Norconformist clergyman of the older type I have 
seldom known. Urbane, cultured, liberal-minded, 
staunch in the maintenance of his own principles, 
yet always ready to concede to others those 
rights of conscience which he claimed for him- 
self, as free from fanaticism as he was from 
sectarian bigotry, Dr. Stoughton was a man who 
would have been an ornament to any church. 
We find such men, happily, in all churches; but 
the fact that an ecclesiastic of this admirable 
type was a minister among the Congregationalists 
deserves to be noted in these days when the 
“ priestly’ pretensions of the High Church curate 
are so often combined with an inordinate contempt 
for everything that is associated with Noncon- 
formity. 

Wednesday.—The London School Board election 
is now beginning to attract the attention of poli- 
ticians. The fight will begin in earnest in a week or 
two, and I am glad to learn that the prospects of 
the Liberal party are exceedingly hopeful. The 
split among the s-called “ Moderates” has not been 
healed, despite the rather cynical peace-maxing of 
the Bishop of London. Mr. Diggle blocks the way; 
and as Mr. Diggle is unquestionably the ablest 
member of the Clerical party, the opponents of the 
Board schools will have to make their peace with 
him if they hope to present a united front 
in the coming battle. The special importance 
of the struggle in London this year is due to the 
fact that the election will give the public of the 
capital an opportunity of pronouncing upon the 
general policy of the Government in educational 
matters. We have a Ministry which is distinctly 
unfriendly to the national system of education, and 
which has gone as far as it dare go in injuring the 
Board schools. The clerical candidates for the 
London School Board are the supporters of this 
Ministry, and the elections will show whether the 
people of London are prepared to assist the antl 
educational party in their attempt to destroy our 
public schools and to replace them by schools wholly 
clerical and sectarian in their character. 

That something serious is happening in the 
neighbourhood of the Niger is no longer to be 
doubted—though what it is nobody seems to know. 
The Colonial Secretary is bent upon advertising 
himself there as well as elsewhere, and apparently 
he does not think such a trifling thing as another 
little war too heavy a price to pay for the advertise 
ment. But a war which might involve us with 
France is a different matter, and it is to be hoped 
that even this invertebrate Cabinet will have 
strength enough to restrain Mr. Chamberlain before 
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considerable friction between the Foreignand Colonial 
offices in connection with West African affairs. 

All friends of Liberal journalism will learn with 
pleasure that Mr. J. A. Spender, the editor of the West- 
minster Gazette, who was unfortunately seized with 
serious illness after his recent return from Venice, is 


now pronounced out of danger. Mr. Spender is not 
only one of the ablest but one of the sanest journal- 
ists of our time, and it is to be hoped that his return 
to his post will not be long delayed. 

Thursday.—Tie announcement of the sudden 
death of the Duchess of Teck yesterday was received 
with universal regret. Ever since her early youth 
the Duchess has been a great favourite with the 
public, and for a long time she has been even more 
prominent than the other members of the Royal 
family in connection with works of charity. At 
Richmond, where she was best known, she was 
most liked. The marriage of her daughter to the 
Duke of York naturally gave increased importance 
to her position. But that event made no difference 
in the simplicity of her life, or in her devotion to 
labours of benevolence. To her family her loss is 
an irreparable one, and general sympathy is felt 
with them in their ssvere bereavement. 

The Indian situation becomes every day graver. 
The military authorities in this country are simply 
aghast at the reckless folly—if one is not to call it 
absolute lunacy—that has placed us in a position 
the dangers of which can ba fully recognised by 
experts alone. As I have already stated, the main 
responsibility for this deplorable blunder lies with 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Roberts; but the Cabinet 
shares in that responsibility, and will have to take 
the consequences if any disaster should occur. Every- 
one will hope that no catastrophe may happen, 
though the possibility of such an event is undeniable. 
But even if we are spared any serious reverse, we 
have the mortification of knowing that we have 
entered upon a most costly and dangerous course, 
from which no possible advantage can be derived 
either by Great Britain or India. If any grave 
disaster happens the country will probably demand 
the impeachment of the men to whose criminal folly 
the adoption of this forward policy is due, and it is 
difficult to see how the demand can be resisted. 

The indignation of the Bar at the appointment of 
Mr. Darling to the vacant judgeship is intense. It 
was rumoured yesterday that the Lord Chancellor 
had been induced to forego his intention owing to the 
very strong remonstrance addressed to him by the 
Attorney-General. But the people who believed 
this rumour did not reckon upon Lord Halsbury’s 
well-known pertinacity when sticking to a job. I 
find that the Tories are even more indignant at 
Mr. Darling's appointment than their political 
opponents. Liberals will find some consolation for 
it by winning the seat for Deptford. 

Fridey.—The death of Lord Rosmead had been 
long anticipated. Indeed, it was a surprise to many 
that he lived so long after his dangerous illness had 
fairly fastened upon him. His complaint was that 
which carried off his old friend and colleague of 
the Colonial Office, Mr. Fairfield, and there is no 
doubt that in both cases the illness was due to 
Worry. There was a temporary improvement in 
the case of Lord Rosmead after he got the peerage, 
which consoled him in part for all the mortifications 
connected with the Jameson business. Mr. Fairfield, 
quaintly remarking on this fact, said, “They should 
give me my K.C.B. if they wish me to get well again 
as Hercules Robinson has done.” It is sad to think 
that both these able men were virtually sacrificed 
to the ambitions of others. 

_The speech of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach last night 
Will not rehabilitate him in the good opirion of the 
City. The very strength of his declarations in favour 
of monometallism only makes the weakness of his 
conduct as Chancellor of the Exchequer more con- 
Spicuous. The City will never be able to trust him 
again. It is clear that under pressure he will give up 
financial orthodoxy rather than abandon his place. 











EDMUND BURKE. 


T is just one hundred years since, in the midst 
of a world falling to pieces, Edmund Burke 
passed away at Beaconsfield. He was glad to receive 
the signal which dismissed him from an age and 
a scene that he could n>» longer endure. Ha died 
at a period when the fortunes of the flag he had 
so resolutely upheld were dark and doubtful. The 
Revolution seemed to ba conquering on all hands; 
but England, slack in its enterprises, old-fashioned 
in its tactics, the mere paymaster of allies who 
cared nothing for principles and had no policy 
except plunder—-England was his keenest solicitude, 
and its lack of insight and wisdom broke the oid lion’s 
heart. He thought himself a failure; it is certain that 
his life was a tragedy. And yet he remains the fore- 
most of those English statesmen whom we see as 
at an immense distance, across the battle-fields of 
Napoleon, through the misty curtains of German 
philosophy, with a whole hundred years of the 
world’s progress between ourselves and them. Not 
like us in temperament, nor sharing in our hopes, 
Burke is of the past by his attachment to a system 
which we cannot, if we would, feel disposed to 
worship, for it is utterly gone; its place knows 
it no more. Yet, as was maintained by Dr. Barry 
in his address to the Irish Literary Society this 
week, there is a quality which pervades the 
speeches, writings, and actions of this noble figure 
from the eighteenth century that entitles him to 
rank with Milton in the majesty of his style, with 
Bacon in his knowledge of true scientific method, 
with Wilberforce in his enthusiasm for mankind, 
and with Shakespeare himsslf in his prophetic 
and wide-glancing views over the entire field of 
human achievement. Taat quality, as brought out in 
the lecture to which we are alluding, was intense sym- 
pathy with all the finer aspirations of bygone times, 
so far as they were visible in great characters or 
established institutions, in law, and custom, and 
regulated observances. Burke, said the speaker, 
looked upon civilisation, despite its faults and 
imperfections, as a divine masterpiece. He could 
never allow that a mortal man, in love with his 
fancied privileges or his fanciful speculations, should 
endanger the hope at once of stability and of 
progress that lies in the social order. His kindness 
towards the race of men it was—his philanthropy, 
as the Greeks called it in their legend of Prometheus 
—-which bade him be slow to change the laws, under 
which they lived less unhappily than if they had no 
law at all. Under stress of the same fellow-feeling 
that anarchy and revolution have appsaled to in 
their defence, Burke would reform cautiously, and 
resist mere innovation and lean upon precedent. 
This is the old Eoglish way, pursusd by Whig; no 
less than Tories, and as unlike the remorseless logic 
of a Rousseau or a Bakunin as can well be imagined. 
But it gives the key to Burke’s mental history. 
Those who think him inconsistent have not really 
asked themselves on what principle he acted during 
the American War, which had ceased to influence 
his reasonings after 1789. They make no allowance 
for the passion, characteristic of the Celt, with 
which he enunciated principles, or the obstinate 
devotion to them that gave his copious language its 
weight, its fire, and its energy. They see him 
vehemently defending freedom in his speech on 
Conciliation; and they attach the same meaning to 
the “liberty” of French doctrinaires and pedants, 
without troubling to inquire what it signified in the 
mouth of Condorcet or Brissot, and never could 
have signified on the lips of Burke. This it is to be 
deluded by the sound of words. Burke had always 
before him, when he stood up for Engli-h and 
American rights, a concrete historical drama, stretch- 
ing over a thousand years, in the course of which one 
definite and real idea, as the German philosophy terms 
it, was moving on, with whatever interruptions, to its 
fall development. Throughout the whole process 
there never had come to pass such a fatal break with 
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history as the famous Fourth of August consum- 
mated ina single night. The levity, the precipitancy, 
the cruel carelessness of these new French measures, 
seemed to Burke little less than tokens of an insane 
delusion. How was order to emerge out of this 
chaos? By means, as he prophesied, of the army 
and some victorious general, absolute as any Louis 
XIV. His prophecy came true to the letter. But in 
the confused old France elements had existed of 
picturesque beauty, of hierarchical order, of quaint 
and inspiring customs, together with a courtesy and 
charm of intercourse, most of which vanished and 
were to be found no more when Napoleon cut, and 
carved, and beat into uniform shape with that 
glittering sword of his the unkempt but poetical 
luxuriance which was a common trait of medieval 
society everywhere. Equality was gained; but 
freedom was lost—the freedom which cannot find 
elbow-room under centralised governments or in 
modern bureaucracies. 

Reverence for law in history; love of the 
individual differences that make men not only sacred 
as persons but interesting as characters; a plastic 
imagination expressing itself in rich and stately 
forms, though too often with impetuous haste which 
left some dross among the fine gold —these were 
Burke's equipment when he came down into the 
arena of the House of Commons, and with their aid 
he fought and won his great victories during some 
thirty years. A list of his attempted reforms has been 
exhibited in the pages of Buckle; they range over 
the English statute book, and are an evidence of the 
tender pity which this large spirit felt for the 
suffering of which he drew so vivid a picture in his 
first essay—the satire on Bolingbroke. His denuncia- 
tion of Irish wrongs and Catholic grievances may 
still be read as a splendid sequel to Swift 
and Berkeley, eloquent beyond the rhetorical 
flights of Grattan, yet sober, philosophical, unsec- 
tarian, and in the highest sense national. Burke's 
love of his country did not mean, as patriotism 
often does, hatred and contempt of the foreigner. 
To him, indeed, none were foreign; he knew the 
story of the nations, was conversant with their 
laws, delighted in the study of their literatures, and 
saw them with the mind’s eye at home as they lived 
and moved, benignantly observing whatsoever in 
them was religious or humane. That is a true piece 
of criticism, justly as well as magnificently rendered, 
in which Macaulay describes him as possessing the 
vision of far-off Hindustan, its temples, palaces, and 
hamlets, a large scene, still or moving, but no mere 
fancy—the distance abolished by genius well-versed 
in the secrets of the heart of man. Shakespeare did 
not know his Romans better; and it is, in fact, the 
same rare intuition that fuses into one drama and 
history, or that seizes upon Warren Hastings in the 
very act cf his depredations as though they had 
been executed within a stone’s throw of Westminster 
Hall, though the actor is thousands of miles away, 
diminished by perspective to the merest phantom. 

Sympathy, therefore, it was that kindled Burke's 
enthusiasm for the “two great political ends,” as 
Mr. Morley combines them in a happy phrase, “of 
Justice and Freedom.” But he shrank before the 
“ vicissitudes of untried being”; he was distressed 
at the spectacle of blood and fire which the French 
Revolution had brought upon the stage. Take him 
for all in all, he was, according to Dr. Barry’s 
expression, “a man unparalleled,” a “ prophet in an 
age of commonplace.” Many as are the questions 
upon which, to their lasting misfortune, Irishmen do 
not yet agree, they have this ground whereon they 
can meet—and in their celebration of so mighty a 
champion, so wise, and loyal, and humane a leader, 
so great a master of language and passion, so 
strenuous a lover of righteousness, they will have 
among their audience not a few to whom he has 
already become “one of the half-dozen names of 
established and universal currency,” that shed their 
serene rays upon a world which has ceased to be 
merely English or American, and for which scme 





designation commensurate with its larger destinies has 
yet to be found. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON ON ITS TRIAL. 





“TT is unfortunate,” said Sir Archibald Geikie to 

the Select Committee on the Museums of the 
Science and Art Department, ‘ that South Kensing.- 
ton has got a bad name.” [Answer 5536] We 
entirely agree with him. But a fairly careful 
examination of the large volume of evidence which 
has just been issued reveals the secret and the 
justification of the odium which this distinguished 
official admits. It is not pleasant reading. We find 
there exposed faults of system, faults of administra- 
tion—faults which may almost be called personal. 
We have no desire to anticipate the finding of the 
Reports, whether majority or minority; but the 
evidence, so far as it has gone, lies before us, and 
we are entitled to form our own opinion uponit. The 
weaknesses of the institution become clearer, and at 
the same time the direction that reforms should take 
can with some accuracy be deduced. Reform, some- 
what drastic, there must be; for South Kensington 
is too great and too valuable an instrument of educa- 
tion to be allowed to drift on among abuses on the 
one hand, or to be abolished in despair on the other. 
That it can remain precisely as it is, is altogether out 
of the question. 

The three main defects—apart from the question 
of the system on which the institution and its off- 
shoots are planned—appear to be, in crescendo order: 
(1) the neglect or indifference of the Parliamentary 
chiefs ; (2) the degree of despotism enjoyed by the 
Secretary of the Department; and (3) the appoint- 
ment of military men as managers, to the exclusion 
of civilians. We have it that Lord Spencer (Lord 
President from 1880 to 1883) attached the greatest 
importance to the attendance of My Lords at the 
board meetings [5030], yet we find [1505] that “the 
board has not met now for some time”; and that 
even when in the last Administration it did, 
“the Museum question was in proportion small” 
[2031]. Indeed, in this section of the inquiry, the 
Duke of Devonshire and Sir John Gorst were as 
much upon their trial as Sir John Donnelly himself. 
The inordinate power placed in the hands of the 
last-named, as Secretary of the Department, crops up 
so constantly that special reference to it is hardly 
necessary. He can if he choose, apparently, send in or 
keep back reports and information—now that the 
board meetings are no longer held—and it is quite 
within his office to wield power that up to a certain 
point is autocratic—a point that was uncomfortably 
brought out in examination over and over again. 

But the crowning absurdity is the placing of 
this vast educational machine in the hands of the 
military. It stands out, not so much as an injustice 
to the experts in education, artistic and scientific, 
whom we would naturally expect to see in occupa- 
tion of the controlling positions, but as a system 
which, in its initiation, is almost suggestive of the 
“jobbery” to which Mr. John Burns referred. 
South Kensington, Edinburgh, and Dublin—the 
three metropolitan sections of the Department— 
are all in the hands of the Royal Engineers, 
and we know not how many more offices be- 
sides. Although the blight of this rule is pro- 
claimed on many hands, Lord Spencer approves 
of their employment on the ground that “it 
always ensures a highly-educated man” (5064). 
But does he suppose that there are no highly- 
educated men outside the ranks of the Royal 
Eaogineers? Are we to have a military gentleman 
sanctioning [994] or vetoing purchases for the Art 
Museum, or even “once” actually selling to the 
Museum [991]? nay, more—to have the power of veto 
with respect to any proposal, administrative or other- 
wise, made by the Directors of any or all of the 
Museums? We need not endorse the bitter criticism 
that South Kensington is but an annexe of Chelsea 
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Hospital ; but we are struck with an anomaly which 
starts into such sharp relief in this profoundly 
interesting Blue Book. 

But we are even more moved by the extremely un- 
satisfactory revelations that dot theevidencethrough- 
out. There is a disagreeable feeling inspired in the 
reader that witnesses from South Kensington—save 
in one notable instance—are all zealous “ witnesses 
for the defence,’ more concerned in loyalty to their 
department than in enlightenment of the Committee. 
We find bitter animosity (as in the extraordinary 
onslaught by Mr. Bartley and Sir John Donnelly on 
Sir Charles Robinson, little, it would seem, to the 
ultimate taste of the Committee); anomalies many 
and strange; ignorance as to duties (such as the 
Director for Art being unable to say who isin charge 
of the Raphael Cartoons [5244] ); rules “ falling into 
disuetude” without being rescinded [703]; absurd 
purchases made (as the filigree silver clock for £1,200, 
which had been bought in at Christie’s a short while 
before for £345 [3685], and a chair, believed to be 
Cardinal Wolsey’s chair (!) which cost £72, which Mr. 
Purdon Clarke recognised as Cingalese of the last cen- 
tury [3762-3]); examples of ridiculous cataloguing and 
labelling [6088, 6841, etc., 5917, etc.]; and a surprising 
number of misstatements, which either had subse- 
quently to be modified or remain uncorrected. Thus, 
we find Sir John Donnelly telling the Committee 
that the Museum had had no losses from fire or 
theft [136-8], while the Director admits [3223] 
that there were seventeen objects stolen, some 
being recovered; while of objects burned, there 
turns out to have been a considerable number, 
representing a very large sum of money, so 
destroyed in 1885. The statement of cost of com- 
piling a strongly-denounced catalogue, first repre- 
sented as being £4199 [6746], is ultimately ‘raised 
to £619 and £675. Excuse is offered for forgetting 
the details of the injudicious Hamilton Palace 
purchases, in consequence of its having taken 
place, Sir John Donnelly stated, “ twenty-three 
years ago” [1372]; but the event occurred in 
1882. Then we are told, in direct defiance of 
the expert's report, that there is no danger in the 
students smoking in their wooden building [1410], 
and that no State has ever sold its Museum objects 
[2001], as if 29 Vic., cap. xxix, did not exist. But 
without a more thorough examination than has 
been possible to us we see no need to pursue this 
long record of blunder instead of addressing ourselves 
to the more important principles involved, such as 
the shuffling of the officials (who by the rules 
may not be experts, though they may become so 
if they can) and the circulation of the objects 
throughout the kingdom. We do not understand 
the Secretary’s contention that the moving about of 
the officials (whereby they can never settle down 
and gain knowledge in one section of the Museum) 
should be maintained [1065], seeing that he has 
already agreed to put an end to it [3570]; nor the 
general satisfaction he expresses in the Museum, 
in view of the fact that after Mr. Hanbury’s drastic 
measure of stopping supplies, the criticised head of 
the Circulation was removed and provided with em- 
ployment in another part of the Museum. 

We await with curiosity and anxiety the recom- 
mendations of the Committee ; for some explanation 
must be forthcoming why Mr. Weale, a hostile 
Witness against his department, should be summarily 
dismissed, while Mr. Armstrong, a friendly witness, 
should have his term of service extended, though he 
loudly proclaims his contempt of ea:pertise [5697] and 
cares little whether an object is genuine so long as it 
is beautiful [5722]. Yet this is the gentleman who has 
to be consulted before any Museum purchase is made. 

We have but touched the fringe of a great subject 
to which we propose at some future time to return. 
Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that those who have the 
interests of our science and art education at heart, 
will study this evidence and the valuable appendices 
that accompany it, undeterred by the non mi ricordos 
that dot its pages, or the colour imparted to official 





statements. [Appendices 16,35,and 41.] It appears 
to us urgently necessary to substitute civilian for 
military control, and then to obtain the services of 
Sir Edward Maunde Thompson to put the South 
Kensington Museum and its management into proper 
order. Not till then can a proper esprit de corps ba 
developed or even hoped for. 








ARE WE CHANGING OUR NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS ? 





E are almost tempted by various little incidents, 
which have forced themselves on our attention 
lately, to rub our eyes and wonder whether a change 
is coming over the tone of English life. No one who 
has spent this year in England will deny that it has 
been a year of unwonted display. No one who has 
noticed certain recent tendencies in politics can fail 
to ask himself whether what we may call the spec- 
tacular spirit is not becoming daily commoner among 
us? It is not only that the Jubilee has taught us 
that, if we set about it, we can contrive ceremonials 
as successfully asanybody else. Itis that the habit of 
repressing show, which once went hand in hand with 
the habit of repressing emotion, is ceasing, apparently, 
to be characteristic of our people. We cannot now 
allow Parliament to sit without hoisting a flag on 
the Tower above it; we cannot allow the Law Term 
to open without assembling the lawyers in West- 
minster Abbey; we cannot let our children go to 
school without insisting on inculeating patriotism in 
text-books upon them ; we cannot let pass Trafalgar 
Day without hanging wreaths upon a hero’s column, 
And the same taste for show is seen in other fields. 
Where we were formerly content with one Lord 
Mayor, we now have half a dozen in England alone; 
where Orders were rare and distinctions meant 
distinction, we now multiply our ribbons and initials, 
and fling titles broadcast upon every form of wealth. 
Our religious services depend more and more on 
ritual; our industrial combinations seem more and 
more to study spectacular effect. The pomp and 
luxury cf life in all departments, as Mr. Gladstone 
not long since reminded us, are increasing every 
day. Are these all signs, we wonder, that our old 
self-restraint is growing feebler, and that we are 
more inclined to boast than formerly of what we 
have and of the things which we have done? 

We are very far from saying that all these things 
are wrong. In days when power belongs to those 
who inevitably have but little education, it is surely 
a duty to teach English children what love of 
country means. And while we sympathise with the 
eloquent protest in the Times, which suggests that 
for thoughtful Englishmen “silent meditation and 
solemn thankfulness” are fitter tributes than tawdry 
decorations to the majesty of Nelson’s fame, it must 
be remembered that unthinking people, who compose 
the majority of every nation, are more likely to ba 
roused to recollections like those of Trafalgar by a 
visible and conspicuous appeal. The justification, 
we think, of these national celebrations depends on 
two considerations: first, on whether or not they 
are well done; and, secondly, on whether their 
character is strictly commemorative of some national 
deliverance, or rather provocative of some national 
affront. Until recently, we have always had a 
suspicion that other nations understood how to 
arrange pageants better than ourselves. But the 
success of this summer's ceremonial has encouraged 
us to believe that that idea was a mistake, and has 
thus, no doubt, given an impulse to such celebrations 
of which we shall see the results in years to come. 
And yet, to be successful, we doubt if a national 
ceremonial ought ever to be the work of amateurs. 
To secure the effect aimed at, the pageant needs 
behind it the authority, the resources, the organisa- 
tion, at least of the municipality, if not of the State. 
A land which believes in voluntary action, and treats 
centralisation as an encroachment upon freedom, will 
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always be handicapped, if we may use the phrase, in 
the endeavour to secure national effects. Moreover, 
it should never be forgotten that a nation which 
sees the humour more than the glory of display, 
and loves simplicity more than the poses of the stage, 
is a very critical audience to satisfy, and that the 
spectacle which imposes on them will require to be 
admirably and elaborately prepared. The other 
condition is equally difficult to meet. How are we 
to decide which of our national triumphs it is 
permissible to celebrate without offence? At 
first one is inclined to think that if the event 
commemorated took place long enough ago its 
celebration is inevitably harmless. But that 
argument is by no means invariably true. Who 
can doubt, for instance, that for us to begin in 
these days to celebrate the anniversaries of Agincourt 
and Crecy, would give legitimate offence to France, 
whereas the celebration of the charge of the Light 
Brigade would be a perfectly harmless demonstration ? 
Who can deny that the Austrians would think it 
aggressively discourteous in one of their allies to 
commemorate noisily the victory of Sadowa, while 
they would hardly grudge to the other the right 
to celebrate the establishment of Italian freedom ? 
The question is whether the nation that rejoices is 
rejoicing in its own glories and deliverance or in the 
humiliation of its foes, and that test, after all, is 
perhaps not such a hard one to apply. It depends 
how far the element of magnanimity comes in. For 
us to celebrate Flodden would be unmannerly and 
insulting. For the Scotch to celebrate Bannock- 
burn seems, even to Englishmen, a right and 
proper thing. For the French to demonstrate 
before the shrine of Joan of Arc seems to us as 
innocent and reasonable as for us to demonstrate 
on the anniversary of Poictiers would seem un- 
reasonably rude. Who would ever object to the 
Americans celebrating the Fourth of July, or to the 
Swiss keeping the anniversaries of Sempach and 
Morgarten, or to the Swedes heaping laurels on the 
tomb of Gustavus Adolphus? In the same spirit, 
what grounds for real resentment can there be in our 
doing honour to the conquerors of the Armada, or 
even—pace Dr. Conan Doyle and others—to the man 
who saved English freedom from destruction and 
the English soil from the invader ninety years ago? 
In keeping Trafalgar Day, no Englishman remembers 
the humiliation of Villeneuve and his Spanish 
colleagues ; it is on the other side of the picture that 
his eyes are fixed. To celebrate Aboukir might per- 
haps be thought offensive. To celebrate Trafalgar is 
only to celebrate the deliverance of our race. 

For all that, sound as are the reasons for this 
commemoration, we cannot help speculating whether 
the tendency to value shows of this kind is one to be 
encouraged without restraint. Anything, perhaps, 
which makes for hero-worship in these days is good. 
Anything which rouses historical recollections of 
great deeds to be emulated and honoured is good, 
too, “lest we forget—lest we forget.” Anything 
which helps to impart colour and gaiety to English 
life is primd facie worth consideration. In the old 
days the men of “ Merrie England” were as fond of 
pageants and as successful with them as any nation 
in the world. Richard II. was one of the most mag- 
nificent princes in Europe. Henry VIII. knew as 
well as any of his contemporaries the value of 
display. But Puritanism, with its soberer and 
loftier ideals, crushed out the old habit and seems 
to have permanently eliminated this love of show 
from English character, while the unspectacular 
nature of the Hanoverian House prevented, perhaps, 
its revival in more modern times. Is it the fact, 
we wonder, that this old Puritan influence is slowly 
waning? We have seen it in this century largely 
vanish from religion. Is it also losing its hold on 
secular things? It was the Puritan who taught 
us to regard display as a sign of deterioration, to 
remember that the days when the people clamoured 
for panem et circenses were the days when Rome 
decayed. Was the Puritan right in thinking, even 








with the echo of Elizabethan glories ringing in his 
ears, that the exuberant splendour, the triumphant 
confidence of that magnificent epoch in English 
history, went hand in hand with signs of an ethical 
decline? It would be vain to deny tbat it is largely 
this Puritan note in our character which has made 
us in the last two centuries what we are. But it is 
possible that within us there is working now a 
reaction against it, which may lead us to eschew 
simplicity for pomp, and to exchange the habit of 
vigilant self-criticism for the more vainglorious 
manners that we are accustomed to associate with 
other nations. It would be curious to speculate how 
much of our new boastfulness is due to the colonial 
spirit which has lately appropriated us, to the self- 
assertive confidence which is natural in a young 
community with a name to make, but. less becoming 
in an empire both ancient and renowned. It would 
be a singular result of the expansion of our 
sympathies towards our colonies if we were to 
borrow this attitude of mind from them. Our old 
habit of reserve had at any rate dignity behind it. 
If it was stiff and cold in aspect, still it represented 
modesty and strength. We should be sorry to see 
it extinguished altogether in the presence of this 
new Imperialism which desires to make a brave show 
in the world. 








SET UPON A HILL. 





HERE seems to be a peculiar note of aggressive- 
ness about the pleasant old-world town of 
Beccles. From whichever side one approaches, it 
forces itself upon the attention, and refuses to be 
overlooked. To compare small things with great, 
the famous church with its campanile stands up on 
high cliff-like ground—the northern edge of a ridge 
that stretches away to the south-west of the county 
—and dominates the surrounding marshes, just as 
the ruins on the Rock of Cashel jut out from the 
centre of a far-spreading fertile plain. He who goes 
by rail must perforce notice it, for it strikes his eye 
as the train speeds into the station; and it stands 
out sharp against the skyline long after the houses 
on the lower ground are lost to sight. And for 
miles up or down the river it is by far the most 
prominent object in the landscape, which, for the 
most part, is Dutch in its placidity. There is 
nothing near it which may detract from its claims, 
and it is doubly welcome after a sail through the 
long stretch of marshland which borders the 
Waveney above and below the town. 

An exceedingly striking view is obtained as one 
approaches the place by water from the river's 
mouth; and the last part of the route is the same, 
whether one starts from Breydon and turns into 
the river round Burgh Castle, or from Lake Lothing 
and Oulton Broad and out into the Waveney through 
Oulton Dyke. In point of picturesqueness the one 
waterway has little advantage over the other. 
Against the charm of the wooded hills round 
Burgh Castle may be set the tree-fringed shores 
of Oulton Broad. But if, in holiday time, one 
cares to think of secular changes—and no great 
harm can come of it—the former route is in 
every way the more interesting. When the Count 
of the Saxon shore bore sway the lush marshlands 
through which the Waveney flows for this part of its 
course were open water. The joint estuary of the 
three great rivers of Broadland then extended to 
Caister on the north, and to Gorleston on the south 
of the stretch of sand, which “in the sceptredom of 
Edward the Confessor first began to grow into sight 
at low water,” and on which Yarmouth now stands. 
Then the tide came up the Bure, or North River, as 
far as Wroxham; up the Yare to Norwich; and up 
the Waveney, past Beccles, to Bungay. The change 
has probably occurred partly through the silting up 
of these streams, and partly through drainage opera- 
tions. It ic, however, worth consideration from the 
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fact that an alteration similar in kind, though less 
in degree, is still going on in the district. 

The scene from the deck of a yacht or a wherry, 
as the craft passes under the railway bridge into the 
waterway at the back of the town, is extremely 
quaint. The ground rises on the north from the 
lowland, where the stream divides Suffolk from 
Norfolk, to the hill-top, crowned by the church and 
bell tower, and then gently slopes away to the 
southward, on the road to Bungay, which still boasts 
some ruins of the castle of the Earl of Norfolk who, 
to his cost, defied the “King of Cokenay.” The 
houses seem to have been built without any plan— 
dumped down here and there, as occasion called for 
them. An old-world inn fronts the clear bright 
stream, over which gracefully droop the willows that 
fringe the grass-plot in front of the house, recalling 
to those who know their East Anglia some of the 
beauties of the Norwich suburb of Thorpe. Tarred 
boat-houses serve as a foil to the gleaming white of 
plastered walls and the bright red of the old tiled 
roofs, while the open spaces of the boat-yards and 
tiny cut-in docks or landing places, which occur at 
irregular intervals, allow the stranger to take in at 
his leisure the peculiarities of the ancient buildings, 
no two of which seem to have had the same archi- 
tect. Other breaks are formed by the gardens—in 
summer time a blaze of colour—that come right 
down to the water’s edge, and by little clumps of 
trees that seem planted here and there to prepare 
the eye for the statelier timber beyond the town. 

No one should miss a walk from the bridge to the 
summit of the hill; for this lies through what was 
the fishing quarter when Beccles was a fishing town. 
Just as one traces Dutch influence in some of the old 
houses on the Quay at Yarmouth, so too may it be 
traced here—principally in the gables facing the 
street or the river, and in their outlines being 
stepped or broken with curves. In bygone days, 
when shoals of herring came far up the estuary, 
Beccles shared to a large extent in the fishery, and 
was, in some sense, a rival to Yarmouth. Then it 
was almost, if not quite, as true of the now decayed 
Suffolk town as it was of the still growing Norfolk 
port, that “ Hollanders, Zealanders . . . besides all 
the hundreds and wapentakes nine miles distance fetch 
the best of their viands and mangery from her 
market. For ten weeks together this rabble-rout of 
outlandishers are billeted with her, yet in all that 
while the rate of no kind of food is raised, nor the 
plenty of their markets one pint of butter rebated.” 
The way leads through the old market-place, across 
a fifteenth-century bridge, near which formerly 
stood a chapel, probably erected by some fishing 
guild, for it was dedicated to St. Peter, the “ prince 
of fishers.” The chapel vanished long ago; the 
market-place is deserted and bare, but to it clings 
the sad memory that here, in the days of Queen 
Mary, blazed the lurid fire of religious persecution. 

And so onward to the church crowning the hill, 
at the foot of which, not many centuries ago, the 
tides of the estuary ebbed and flowed, and against 
which the tumultuous waves dashed in vain. There 
is little in the church to detain the visitor, but the 
south porch bears the royal crown, and the arrows— 
emblems of his martyrdom—of St. Edmund, to whose 
Abbey at Bury the manor belonged, and to the sup- 
pression of that mighty house the unfinished state 
of the bell-tower is probably due. The cliff has been 
walled in, and the view from the churchyard over- 
looking the lowland is one not easily forgotten. 
Almost at one’s feet the tranquil river winds in gentle 
curves, its farther bank bordered with reeds, and 
flags, and burdocks, and willow-herb, and meadow- 
sweet. Every season has its own peculiar charm. 
But there is much to be said for the view that the 
country is at its loveliest in spring and in autumn. 
Now the greens of summer are changing their hues; 
the docks that bulk so largely along the banks 
have put on their autumn livery of red, that shows 
up more glorious by the side of the greys and browns 
of some of the plants that are already dying down. 





Right and left the prospect is bounded by low 
hills, and between these lies a wide expanse of 
fertile marshland and water-meadow stretching 
away to meet the distant skyline. The dykes are 
lined out by rows of pollard willows, whose leafy 
crowns have turned from green to gold. And knee- 
deep in the lush marsh-grass, or lying under the 
shelter of the wood-belte, are the peaceful kine, with- 
out which the landscape would be incomplete. 
Crossing the marshland is the straight white 
road leading into Norfolk, and bordered so regularly 
with trees as almost to deserve the name of avenue. 
Dotted here and there are a few marsh-farms, 
surrounded by tall poplars, fast losing their leaves, 
but still adding a charm to the view. Away to the 
left are relics of the past—old moated halls that date 
back to a time when the houses of the great were in 
so far castles that they were fitted to be places of 
refuge. Round these there is no lack of timber, not 
massed, but scattered; and beyond one catches 
glimpses of woods on either side, that break for a 
brief space the gleaming curves of the river, and so 
intensify its beauty. 








THE DRAMA, 





“THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 


T is possible, at any rata with a little good- 
natured effort, to say many agreeable things 
about Mr. R. C. Carton. He has a pleasant vein 
of what Mr. Meredith would call “rose-pink” 
sentimentality. He has a pretty wit. He has a 
keen appreciation of little domestic daintinesses— 
well-preserved mammas, with the household keys 
jingling at their girdle, who idolise their boys; 
young ladies who pick strawberries and chide lazy 
gardeners. If he is occasionally bitter, it is with the 
bitterness of marmalade—something as toothsome 
and wholesome as jam, but not socloying. He has 
an eye for pretty, picturesque effects—quite as good 
as anything on the top of a chocolate box. Then he 
knows how to make all his people speak in metaphor 
—a trick which greatly recommends him to the 
people in the stalls, who, not using metaphor them- 
selves, and yet able to understand it when used, 
have a gratified sense of mental achievement. 
They vaguely imagine themselves to be listening 
to “literature,” and are relieved to find it is not so 
formidable a thing after all. Even the sugary names 
Mr. Carton affects will be counted unto him for 
righteousness by all the mammas of all the Ethels, 
Dorothys, and Veras in Bayswater. Nigil Stanyon, 
Sir Mostyn Hollingworth, Loftus Roupell, Monica 
Blayne—these are a few of the names in The Tree 
of Knowledge. Sometimes he adopts the Dickens- 
grotesque nomenclature. When a handmaid is 
called Deborah Sweadle we all know what to expect. 
But Mr. Carton does not observe, and he does not 
think. To borrow his own figurative method, one 
may say that his marmalade, like that of the 
advertisement, may be an excellent substitute for 
butter, but will hardly take the place of bread. His 
personages are all obviously natives of stageland ; 
none of them have been brought in from the world 
outside, His ideals of conduct are purely conventional. 
He does not think out what his people in a given 
set of circumstances would do or should do; he only 
remembers what the public has over and over again, 
in like circumstances, manifested itself pleased with 
seeing them do. Thus it is not possible to regard his 
plays as a faithful picture of life, still less as an 
interpretation or a criticism of it. Out of all 
possible sentiments and attitudes he carefully 
selects those stamped “orthodox.” At all costs, 
his people must behave prettily. Examples : 
Nigil Stanyon, the hero, loves and is beloved 
by Monica Blayne, the ingénue. But Nigil will not 
speak of marriage until the fifth act, because 
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he was once intimate with a vicious woman, and so 
is unfitted to mate with the pure Monica. There is 
no common sense in this attitude, but then it is 
always expected on the top of the chocolate box. 
Item—The pure woman Monica meets the vicious 
woman Belle, and offers her sympathetic friendship. 
We are to admire the pretty missionary in muslin. 
Belle sighs, and remembers she, too, was pure once. 
“If I had only met you earlier, I might have been a 
different woman ’’-—you have heard the tune on all 
the piano-organs. J/em—Sir Mostyn; squire and 
heavy father, is ruined. Nigil, steward and son’s 
friend, who has cogent reasons for resigning his 
stewardship, retains it, because he has read that it 
is only rats who desert a sinking ship. Jtem—Major 
Blencoe, on hearing of Sir Mostyn’s ruin, offers his 
old friend all his savings, and makes the offer timor- 
ously, shamefacedly, because that is one of the pretty 
attitudes which never fail to please. Thus do we 
“soar in the realms of Rose-Pink.” 

What point there is in the play consists in the 
fact that Belle, before Brian Hollingworth picked 
her up on the Continent and married her, had been 
the mistress of Brian’s bosom friend Nigil. It is an 
ugly fact, because all three are thrown together. 
But it is not Nigil’s fault, and he makes far too 
much fuss about it. The obvious thing for him to 
do is to hold his tongue and take himself out of 
the way as quickly as possible. He is in the position 
of the coster in Mr. Gus Elen’s ballad who knew the 
other coster’s “ dona” (and let no one be shocked by 
the comparison, for Mr. Gus Elen is as fine an artist 
in his way as any member of the St. James’s 
company) :— 


“T knows enough to break ’is ‘eart, 
But I ain’t a-goin’ to tell.” 


Nigil doesn’t tell, either; -but he does not take 
himself off, for the excellent reason that if he did 
there would be no play. Mr. Carton, having need 
of him on the spot, keeps him there by the clap- 
trap device already mentioned of the sudden ruin 
of his employer, Sir Mostyn, Now, if at this 
juncture Nigil were to find the old fascination of 
Belle still strong upon him, and were to be tempted 
to betray his friend, we should have the chance of 
a really dramatic situation. But good heavens! 
fancy such a piece of flesh-and-blood realism as that 
in the realm of Rose-Pink! Mr. Carton will not 
hear of it, and merely employs Nigil in the task 
of endeavouring to prevent Belle from leaving 
her ruined husband in company with a cynical 
worldling, a very proper mate for her, Loftus 
Roupell. Nigil thinks, and Mr. Carton evidently 
thinks too, that to act thus is to play the hero; but 
a little calm reflection should have shown both that 
it is really playing the fool. Belle is enslaving and 
degrading her husband. She is a thoroughly bad 
wife for any man—faithless, conscienceless, a replica, 
in fact, of Dumas’ “femme de Claude,” the noxious 
animal, the “ béte,” the “ guenon de Nod.” Belle’s 
departure would be the best thing that could happen 
to her husband. But Nigil, being the hero, must 
sacrifice all considerations of common sense to the 
necessity for striking a heroic attitude. ‘“ Leave 
him, and I will kill you,” he cries. It is Dumas’ 
“tue-la!” with the difference that Claude’s theory 
of killing-no-murder was “ prepared,” was in harmony 
with his character as the dramatist had unfolded it 
to us, whereas the sudden homicidal fury of the 
sentimental, vacillating, sermonising Nigil is nothing 
of the kind. Then comes an abrupt inroad of 
melodrama—the stock melodrama of “ Falsely 
Accu:ed ’—Belle, who is found by her husband half- 
strangled by Nigil, declaring that she has nearly 
sacrificed her life in the effort to preserve her 
husband's honour. And all this to what end? 
Hardly has Brian driven Nigil from the house when 
he is drugged—no, that would be ordinary, instead 
of Rose-Pink, melodrama—when he is persuaded by 
Belle to take an opiate; and, as soon as he is asleep, 
she goes off with Roupell. Then Nigil marries 














Monica, and the curtain falls upon another pretty 
little chocolate-box sentiment—Monica giving away 
all her fortune in a single cheque to help the ruined 
Sir Mostyn. It is the first cheque she has ever 
signed, and Nigil shows her how to draw it. “You 
write the date here, and cross it ‘& Co.’ there,” ete. 
O Menier! O Cadbury! ‘O Marquis (Passage des 
Panoramas—Le Meilleur pour la Santé—Evitez les 
Contrefacons—3fr. 50c. the small box)! 

All the pretty attitudes are taken by the 
St. James’s company with grace and tact. Mr. 
Alexander (Nigil, of course) and Miss Fay Davis 
(Monica) reel off Mr. Carton’s metaphors in a way 
which convinces one that they suppose themselves 
to be talking the language of real life, slightly 
improved, and derive much quiet enjoyment from 
the supposition. Miss Julia Neilson is most mock- 
ingly wicked and coldly conscienceless and fatally 
beautiful in a series of the most expensive gowns. 
Miss Carlotta Addison is the sweetest of little 
mothers. Mr. H. B. Irving makes a marked success 
as the sneering sensualist, Roupell. Mr. H. V. 
Esmond as a comic major, Mr. George Shelton as a 
comic gardener-poacher, Mr. Fred Terry as a serious 
husband, Mr. W. H. Vernon as a sometimes comic, 
sometimes serious, but always heavy, father—all are 
equal to the occasion. The Tree of Knowledge has 
just the demerits to turn it into a popular success. 
Another fortune made out of chocolate! A BW, 








THE FATE OF DIARMID. 





HE opera of Diarmid, written by the Marquis 

of Lorne, composed by Mr. Hamish McCunn, 
seemed to make, at the first representation, a 
decidedly favourable impression on the brilliant 
audience assembled to hear it. That the libretto 
of the new work was from the pen of the Queen’s 
son-in-law counted, no doubt, for something. Les 
Amants de Vérone was composed in our own time 
by a French marquis, and Don Desiderio by a Polish 
prince. But to find a great personage who has 
produced a libretto we have to go back to the days 
of the Regent of Orleans, who wrote an opera-book 
which was set to music by Rey, the musical con- 
ductor of the Paris Opera House. Some one said to 
the Regent that the libretto was admirable, but that 
the music was very poor. “ Yes,” replied the Duke 
of Orleans ; “and if you were speaking to Rey you 
would say that the music was admirable and the 
libretto poor. I am afraid we have both made a 
mess of it.” Nothing of that kind can be said of 
the writer and the composer of Diarmid, They 
have produced between them a moderately interest- 
ing and sometimes striking work; and if it possesses 
the enormous, though in England not particularly 
novel, defect of being a flagrant imitation of Wagner, 
the Marquis and Mr. McCunn may fairly be called 
upon to share the blame. 

It has been said that the opera was received with 
demonstrations of satisfaction on the opening night. 
Whether, however, it will continue to delight the 
public is quite another question. It would be 
interesting to have the name of one single opera 
composed in the style of Wagner which has ever 
met with the slightest success; which, for instance, 
has been performed half a dozen times, or which has 
even numbered five, or indeed four, representations. 
Professor Villiers Stanford, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Hamish McCunn, have all made the 
experiment, and all with a like result. There seemed 
to be a good chance of Mr. Hamish McCunn’s getting 
his new opera of Diarmid performed four times 
before the end of the Carl Rosa season; but it was 
not to be. Produced for the first time on Saturday 
last, it was announced for repetition on the following 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. On reflection, 
however, the management came to the conclusion 
that two more performances would be quite enough ; 
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and it may bs doubted whether, after the three 
representations of the present season, Diarmid will 
be heard again. For this the composer has only to 
thank his over-indulgence in “ leading motives” and 
his second-hand Wagnerism generally—as if there 
were nothing to imitate, or rather to emulate, in 
Wagner without abject worship of the mere dry 
bones of his pretended system. “Those,” wrote 
Wagner himself, “have read me without under- 
standing me who think that I have ever put forward 
theories for the guidance of other composers.” 

After a dozen more failures (unrelieved by a 
single success) of operas written in deliberate 
imitation of Wagner, the pretended Wagnerian 
principles of composition will, perhaps, be given up, 
and our writers of operatic music will find them- 
selves capable of treating a subject in accordance 
with its own dramatic requirements. Meantime, 
while sacrificing unduly to the god of his adoration, 
Mr. Hamish McCunn has ventured in many places to 
write spontaneously—out of his own head and out 
of his own heart; and always in these cases with 
the happiest results. The most intensely Wagnerian 
of all Wagner’s works—Tristan und Isolde—owes 
its success not to leading motives, but to the 
passionate melody of the duet and of Isolde’s death 
song. 

ln the two most popular, by far, of all Wagner's 
operas — Lohengrin and Tannhiiuser — “leading 
motives” play but a small part; especially in 
Tannhiuser, the earlier of the two. But apart 
from considerations of this kind, the “leading 
motive” system demands an amount of attention 
and of preliminary study on the part of the 
opera-goer which, except from an exceedingly 
small number, it is not likely to obtain. At a 
first hearing it is almost impossible for those not 
already familiar with the score to recognise the 
“leading motives”; and not at once to recognise 
them as they are introduced and re-introduced is to 
miss altogether their dramatic significance. Opera 
on these lines is opera only for the instructed few; 
whereas all other forms of the drama (including 
opera without “leading motives”) is, in part, no 
doubt for the few, but in the main for the many. 

It is said that Diarmid represents only a first 
excursion into the literature and traditions of the 
prehistoric Celts ; and it is to be hoped, for the sake 
of the works which Lord Lorne and Mr. Hamish 
McCunn are now meditating, that Mr. McCunn will 
put into the music of his next legendary opera 
much more of himself and much less of the great 
master who seems to exercise on our English 
composers less an inspiring than a _ crushing 
influence. Meanwhile Mr. McCunn’s attention 
may be invited to the fact that in his generally 
Wagnerian opera the most successful pieces are 
the absolutely anti-Wagnerian ones of the ballad 
sung by Eila in the first act, the duet called “The 
Rowan and the Cherry” in the last act, and the 
whole of the tuneful, brilliant, highly rhythmical 
and thoroughly artistic ballet music. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WEST INDIAN SUGAR. 


_ Srtr,—A portion of the British public seem very anxious to 
give material for a future “ West Indian Question” between 
this country and the United States, and to. afford to the latter 

ower ostensible grounds for an extension of the well-known 
Monroe doctrine. If so, let them pursue further their present 
policy, which appears beautifully adapted to secure the desired 
result at the earliest possible period. Nevertheless, there is one 
little fact which might with advantage be borne in mind and 
not forgotten. The people of England should remember that 
as in the past our American Colonies were lost on “ tea,” so in 
the future the West India Islands might possibly secede from 
us on “sugar,” since the two articles usually go together in the 
West.—1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, Cane Suaar. 

October 22nd, 





THE BRITISH ARMY AND IRELAND. 


Sir,—‘It is worthy of note,” says THe SPEAKER, in the 
issue of October 23rd, “ that the number of Irish soldiers in the 
army has fallen from 39,000 in 1878 to 25,000.” This passage 
immediately arrested my attention. Within the last month I 
have had special opportunities of observing in Ireland—in the 
South of Ireland, in the very centre of the district from which 
went forth in former days the historic “ wild geese” who made 
the best blood of the Continental armies of the eighteenth 
century-—multitudes of splendid young fellows who seem in a 
sense (not a very bad sense) demoralised because they want 
work suitable to their splendid energies and pronouncedly 
military instincts. These fine fellows flock into the towns and 
villages to attend twelve o’clock mass on Sundays. Their, as a 
rule, square, athletic build and tall, towering, agile forms at once 
strike the stranger. THe SPEAKER goes on to report that the 
influence of the mother and the priest has contributed to the 
decrease in the number of Irish recruits. It is a pity, I think, 
that the British army is not popularised in Ireland as it is 
amongst what might be called the Irish race in Scotland—the 
Highlanders, whose magnificent deeds at Dargai have just now 
turned every imagination into fire. There is exactly the same 
splendid material in Ireland; and, for one thing, it is a shame 
that the romance of a military career is, as it is in effect, denied 
to the fine-souled Irish peasant. English statesmen seem to 
have come to the hopeless conclusion that it is impossible to 
wipe out the old-time Irish prejudice against England. 

These are days of progress and universal enlightenment 
and education. Old prejudices are fast disappearing all around 
us in the presence of new influences, as fly the morning mists 
before the sun. Why should not some great “nglish leader “break 
the line,” in true Nelsonian style, in a grand endeavour to win 
the whole heart and arm of Ireland for the Imperial cause? It 
is admitted on all hands that the Irish are a singularly enthusiastic 
race, but they are abandoned; they are poor, and _ are 
neglected in their poverty. The warmth, social glow, and high- 
toned comfort of English life are practically unknown to the 
great bulk of the Irish. The fine genius of English history 
and the great deeds of England’s famous men are as if the 
were not to the Irish. They (the Irish) know only the dar 
and bloody chapters of England's story, which only too often 
read a lesson of hate, and breed a sense of wrong and a desire of 
vengeance in the Celt. The universities are closed against them ; 
and these old prejudices—which, no matter what may be said to 
the contrary, must be injurious to England—have their best 
security in that rampart of ignorance which England makes 
little or no effort to remove from the Irish mind; for the lrish 
will not avail themselves (through surely, it will be admitted, 
the highest and worthiest motives), through an apprehension of 
onli moral danger, the loss of the Catholic faith—the dearest 
possession of the Irish peasant—or they cannot avail themselves 
because of their poverty, of the great (still great) Dublin 
University. You have not drawn the Irish people to your 
hearts; you have not stimulated them to energy by any reason- 
able offer of prizes or comforts or glory; above all, you have 
taken little or no pains to rob them of their fatal prejudices | 
an enlightened and liberal policy —in itself superior to all 
prejudices; hence the coldness, the apathy, and the aversion 
which are embodied in what THe SpeaKeER describes as the 
influence of “the mother and the priest.” I am an Irishman. 
I am anxious that my countrymen should have a share in the 
universal renown of England—a share such as their genius and 
their virtues so eminently fit them to take. I am in my own 
person an example of what a little education and travelling may 
do towards the emancipation of the Irish mind, There was a 
time when I too could hate, and only hate; but I have seen your 
English race play its part fair and grand on “— a scene, and 
my hatred has tamed into something else. I have come to 
admire the men I did not know; and hence, instead of ag 
a vague and vain delusion about an impossible entire Iris 
national independence, I am anxious that my countrymen should 
come out into the open as brilliant workers in the construction 
or extension of Imperial magnificence.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, Tuos. J. Hunt. 
Athea, Co. Limerick. 








THE BALLAD OF THE BURIED SWORD. 





[* a winter's dream, on Gamellyn moor, 
I found the lost grave of the Lord Glynd@r. 


I followed three shadows against the moon, 
That marched while the thin reeds whistled the 
tune. 


Three swordsmen they were, out of Harry’s wars, 
That made a Welsh song of their Norman scars. 
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But they sang no longer of Agincourt, 
When they came to a grave: for there lay Glyndwr. 


Said the one: “My sword, th’ art rust, my dear; 
I but brought thee home to break thee here.” 


And the second: “ Ay, here is the narrow home, 


To which our tired hearts are come! 


And the third: “ We are all that’s left, Glyndwr, 
To guard thee now on Gamellyn moor.” 


Straightway I saw the dead forth-stand, 
His good sword bright in his right hand. 


And the marish reeds, with a whistling sound, 
To a thousand grey swordsmen were turned 
around. 


The moon did shake in the south to see 
The dead man stand with his soldiery. 


But the brighter his sword, the grave before, 
Turned its gate of death to a radiant door. 


Therein the thousand, before their Lord, 
Marched at the summons of his bright sword. 


Then the night grew strange, the blood left my 
brain, 
And I stood alone by the grave again. 


But brightly his sword still before me shone 
Across the dark moor as I passed alone. 


And still it shines, a silver flame, 
Across the dark night of the Cymraec shame. 


ERNEST Ruys, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


—_ woo 


VERSES FOR CHILDREN, 


ae time ago Mr. Edward Verrall Lucas ex- 
> pounded in the Fortnightly Review his notions 
of what Verse for Children should be: and now, 
having spelt w-i-n-d-e-r (if A. B. W. will forgive me 
for borrowing one of his favourite tropes), Mr. Lucas 
has gone out and cleaned it. He has made a collection 
of what he considers the best models; and Messrs. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, have printed it; and a real 
artist has designed a cover; and Mr. Grant Richards 
has published it; and all I can say is that if a boy 
is lucky enough to acquire it, and follows it up with 
Mr. Henley’s “Lyra Heroica” and Mr. Kipling’s 
* Jungle Tales,” and doesn’t turn out an ornament 
of his age and a credit to his parents, he cannot 
have been born on a Tuesday or a Sunday. 


Mr. Lucas leads off with Two Thoughts—which 
really are one—one the delectableness of this world 
and the consequent duty of every child to be happy 
in it: 


“The world’s a very happy re 


Where every child should dance and sing, 
And always have a smiling face, : 
And never sulk for anything ”— 


and forthwith, very properly, he takes his child out 
into the Open Air and gives him instruction about 
the Weather, the Winds, and the Seasons, mostly 
in secular rimes, with now and then a reminder that 
all this lore is meant to contribute to that joy of 
living which was the thought we started with. 


“Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and over the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me.” 





Next comes a section devoted to Christmas and its 
Carols. Here we have Scott’s jolly description in 
* Marmion”: 


“ Power laid his rod of rule aside 
And Ceremony doffed his pride. 
The heir with roses in his shoes 
That night might village partner choose ; 
The Lord, underogating, share 
_ The vulgar game of ‘post and pair’”; 


followed by “The First Nowell,’ “A Virgin most 
pure,” “God rest you merry, Gentlemen” (which 
surely should have been punctuated thus, and not 
“ God rest you, merry Gentlemen”), and an exquisite 
little “ Song of Saint Francis,” written by Mr. Henry 
Neville Maugham and promoted into its place here 
from a poetical play called the The Husband of 
Poverty. I could wish that Mr. Lucas had enlarged 
this section. It must be said with bated breath; 
but for my part I think it time that Browning's 
“How we brought the Good News” and “Pied 
Piper” were given a rest. One of them, at any 
rate, might be spared to make room in this section 
for (let us say) the Cherry Tree Carol, or this most 
lovely one—perhaps the loveliest ever written, and 
certainly most fit for inclusion in any book of verses 
for children— 


“T sing of a maiden 
That is makeless (matchless 

King of all Kings 
To her son she ches (chose’, 


“He came all so still 
Where his mother was, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the grass. 


* He came all so still 
To his mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the flower. 


“ He camo all so still 
Where his mother lay, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the spray. 


* Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be.” 


“Christmas” is followed by “The Country Life ”"— 
the round of farming, from ploughing to cider- 
making; water-mills and wind-mills; cricket, and 
hunting, and skating. Perhaps Mr. Beeching’s 
“ Prayers” was thought too serious (and the boy, 
when the time comes, will find it in “Lyra Heroica’’), 
but the same poet’s “ Going down-hill on a Bicycle” 
might have been given a place. 


“With lifted feet, hands still, 
I am poised, and down the hill 
Dart with a heedful mind; 
The air goes by in a wind. 


“Swifter and yet more swift, 
Till the heart with a mighty lift, 
Makes the lungs laugh, the throat cry 
‘O bird, see; see, bird, 1 fly...” 


“A very serious fault in this section,’ says Mr. 
Lucas, “is the absence of a blacksmith’s song. I 
tried in vain to find one that was good enough. 
Every poet ought to sing of the glory of the forge.” 
The best known to me was printed a month or two 
ago in Dr. Sigerson’s “ Bards of the Gael and Gall,” 
and is an “imitation” from the Irish. “ Ding, dong, 
didero” is its fine hammering refrain :— 


“Up with the hammers, 

Down with the sledges, 

Hark to the clamours, 
Pound now the edges, 

Work it or watch it, 
Round, flat or square O, 

Spade, hook, or hatehet — 
Sword for a hero. 
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“Ding dong didero, 
Ding dong didero. 
Spade for a labourer, 
Sword for a hero. 
Hammer it, stout smith, 
Rightly, lightly, 
Hammer it, hammer it, 
Hammer at it brightly.” 
From Country Life we pass to “ Blossoms from 
Herrick and Blake”; to Birds (the Cuckoo, as usual, 
getting more than his share); to Dogs and Horses 
and other animals (Blake’s “ Tiger, tiger” amongst 
them); to Unnatural History (including ‘‘ The Spider 
and the Fly,” “The Three Little Pigs,” “ The Butter- 
fly’s Ball,” and other immortal favourites); and so 
arrive upon Poets at Play and frank Nonsense. 
Edwin Lear is represented by the Pobble and “ How 
pleasant to know Mr. Lear!” ; and I suppose that, 
if we must be content with two numbers of his, 
a better pair could hardly have been picked. (But 
why not make it three, Mr. Lucas, and give us “The 
Jumblies”?) Of Lewis Carol we have “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter,” never-sufficiently-to-be-admired, 
and “A Strange Wild Song” from “ Sylvie and 
Bruno ’’—- 
“ He thought he saw a Buffalo 


” 


Upon the chimney-piece ... ”— 


which has always struck me as an inferior and 
rather inept performance. Certainly the “ Jabber- 
wock” is worth a dozen of it. Probably I am wrong 
in thinking “ Little Suck-a-Thumb” a long way below 
Dr. Hoffman’s best, for I observe it to be a favourite 
with a great many whose opinions I respect. But 
criticism is dumb before the history of Jemima, 
who “ wore a little hood, and a curl down the middle 
of her forehead ” :— 


“One day she went upstairs, while her parents, unawares, 
In the kitchen down below were oceupied with meals, 
And she stood upon her head in her little trackle-bed, 
And she then began hurraying with her heels.” 


Some people (Mr. Lucas conscientiously explains) 
prefer the version in which Jemima 


“Stood upon her head in her little truckle-bed, 
With nobody by for to hinder; 
She screamed and she squawled, she yelled and she bawled, 
And drummed her little heels against the winder.” 


“But,” he cogently argues, “it was surely much 
finer for Jemima to hurrah with her heels than to 

a them against the winder, which anyone could 
0.” 

But it is when we come to the sections “ Old- 
Fashioned Girls’’ and “ Old-Fashioned Boys” that 
we find Mr. Lucas upon his hobby. He has a 
tremendous belief in Elizabeth Turner and Ann 
and Jane Taylor. For fifty pages these ladies 
have the field to themselves, and I am bound to 
say that, on the artistic side, they justify all his 
enthusiasm. Their verses, like Boswell’s reflections, 
just hit that “inimitable compromise between the 
simpleton and the sage” (the phrase is Mr. Saints- 
bury’s) which is one of the most difficult and 
rarest triumphs of literature. As for the morality 
—Well, they are meant to be profoundly moral: 
and doubtless they are so, in effect. But I can 
never quite make up my mind about the morality 
of teaching a child that if he bathes on a Sunday 
he will tumble into the water and be drowned, or 
that if he had given way to his desire to steal 
apples he would have tumbled into a man-trap 
on the far side of the orchard wall. It may be 
right to teach children—as Plato would have put 
it—by a “mystery.” But I cannot help thinking 
of the effect which this practice of essential false- 
hood must have upon the parent. However, the 
British parent has, perhaps wisely, been constantly 
and consistently illogical in his inculcation of 
Virtuous conduct: and of the British child, as of 
the robins, we may say that— 


“ Good Mrs, Trimmer, she feedeth them.” 


The father who takes his little ones into the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s has always 








been a mystery to me, and must remain one. And 
so let me only say that, merely as literary perform- 
ances, the works of the Sisters Taylor justify all Mr. 
Lucas’s enthusiasm, and are, I suspect, much better 
reading than the Sisters Taylor ever intended them 
to be. Between these two sections are set two of the 
compositions of that incomparable child, Marjorie 
Fleming ; and shine as stars. A word must be said 
on Mr. Lucas’s wisdom in giving two extracts from 
* Hiawatha”; and with that I must break off. But 
I hope enough has been said to commend this book 
to any reader of mine who loves children and tries 
to love them intelligently. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


A BOOK OF CELTIC POETS. 


BARDS OF THE GAEL AND GALL. By George Sigerson, M.D. 
F.R.U.1., President of the National Literary Society of 
Ireland, Corresponding Member of the Société d’Anthro- 
pologie, ete. ete. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


T is now thirty-seven years since those interested in 

matters Celtic, who, by the way, bore then a much 
smaller proportion to the learned public than they 
do now, welcomed from the Press the second volume 
of an unpretentious book, “ The Poets and Poetry of 
Munster,” published by that rare old character, John 
O'Daly, of Anglesea Street, Dublin, who, in his own 
way, did so much for the native literature of his 
country. This little volume, whose title-page bore 
only a pseudonym, remained, until the publication 
of Douglas Hyde’s “ Love-Songs of Connacht,” for 
over thirty years the solitary representative of the 
native songs of Ireland, a country which has pro- 
duced as much in this way as perhaps any land in 
the west of Europe. The incognito song-translator 
of seven-and-thirty years ago has since risen to 
eminence in many walks; and now, with identity 
no longer concealed, he returns to his early love 
with a renewed vigour, and has in the present large 
and important volume made a contribution to the 
so-called “ Celtic Revival,” the importance of which 
it would be difficult to overestimate. The “ Bards 
of the Gael and Gall”—by which title Dr. Sigerson 
means the poets who composed in Irish, whether of 
Milesiav, Norse, or mixed race—aims at two things: 
first, to place before the British public, for almost 
the first time, how much the verse of Europe owes 
to the Irish, and next to introduce into English 
many of the verse-forms and poetic modes of the 
Irish poets. 

In a prose preface of nearly a hundred pages 
and in a lengthy appendix there is afforded to the 
linguist and scholar ample food for thought, and the 
enormous claim is again put forward that Europe 
owes the invention of rime, and consequently the 
form of her present poetry, to the genius of the 
Celts. It is true that Dr. Sigerson is precluded by 
the briefness of his preface from examining this 
great claim of the Celts with that minuteness and 
accuracy which it so well deserves; but he has been 
at considerable pains to point out the traces of 
vowel-riming which he has discovered in the Latin 
poetry of St. Sedulius in the fifth century, and of 
later Irish Latinists, such as Secundinus, a nephew 
of St. Patrick’s, Columtille, Columbanus, and others, 
ascribing in each case the peculiar tendency to 
chime and alliterate to their familiarity as Irishmen 
with a riming system. 

To assert—what is now generally acknowledged 
—that from the end of the fifth to the eighth or 
ninth century Ireland was, as it were, the school of 
Europe, holding aloft almost single-handed the lamp 
of learning, is really a less far-reaching claim to make 
for her than that which ascribes to her the invention 
of rime, and thereby makes all Europe her debtor 
for the last thousand years. Dr. Sigerson has not 
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pursued the matter, but it is well worthy of a closer 
investigation, and some Continental scholars like 
Thurneysen, apparently staggered by the greatness 
of the Celtic claim, have concluded that the riming 
of early Latin hymns was a natural self-development 
of the Latin language, which was almost bound to 
come in the course of time, and reject as spurious all 
rimed Irish poetry which purports to date from 
before the sixth century, even pieces the genuineness 
of which is admitted by the skeptical Zimmer. 
Nigra, on the other hand, in his Latin preface to his 
edition of the ancient Turin glosses, positively 
asserts that while it may be possible that versus 
romanicus, by which he means the rimed Latin 
hymns of the Church, may have come to be con- 
structed in lines of equal length and on the principle 
of accent, from the natural development of the 
Latin language itself, with, he adds, the efficacious 
example of neighbouring Celtic peoples—while this, 
he allows, is possible, “rime, or final assonance, 
can,” he asserts, “only have been derived in one 
way, and that way from the laws of Celtic phono- 
logy.” If, then, the Irish, or, rather, the Celtic 
claim, is not yet fully made out, it is accepted by 
many scholars of the highest standing in Europe, 
and Dr. Sigerson’s original and striking contribution 
to the subject, whatever may finally prove its value, 
is at this-time peculiarly interesting and welcome. 
The volume before us contains metrical transla- 
tions of about 140 Irish poems, covering the ground 
from the earliest unrimed chant ascribed to the 
first invading Milesian down to the peasant songs of 
the last century; and the variety and excellence of 
these pieces, couched in many different modes and 
written upon many different subjects, must convince 
the most sceptical that poetry as a form of literature 
must have been cultivated in Ireland with exceptional 
spirit and success from pagan times down to the 
close of the lastcentury. Dr. Sigerson, too, makes an 
admirable translator : in almost every case he catches 
something not only nearly approaching the verse- 
forms but also the spirit of his originals. Here are 
some verses from his translation of a sea attack :— 
“ Purple wings our sails expand 
O’er the fleckt and flowing wave ; 
"Mid the masts the champions stand, 
Fit for foray, mild and brave. 
‘Blue are the seas surrounding, 
Prows o’er the billows bounding ; 
Swords in their sheaths are glowing, 
Tho lances thrill for throwing. 
‘Fair are the forms reclining 
On the eushioned couches bigh— 
Wives in their beauty shining 
"Neath the chequered canopy. 
“Silks in varied fold on fold 
Clothe our King-ships sailing fast ; 
Silks of purple splendour bold, 
Wells of wind at every mast,” 


No one can take exception to this admirable and, 
at the same time, close translation, though some may 
differ from the author in his belief that it represents 
the expedition of a Norse sea king, seeing that, 
though the warriors are called lochlynnych, they are 
commanded by One M‘Soynce, which, in the Dean of 
Lismore’s orthography, from whose collection the 
poem is taken, seems to stand for Owen MacSweeny. 

Take, again, in a very different genre, Dr. 
Sigerson’s rendering of a hymn of Maelisn, who 
died in 1038, a mixture of Latin and Irish— 


“ Deus meus adjuva me, 
Give me Thy love, O Christ, I pray, 
Give me Thy love, O Christ, I pray, 
Deus meus adjuva me. ° 
“In meum cor ut sanum sit, 
Pour, loving King, Thy love in it, 
Pour, loving King, Thy love in it, 
In meum cor ut sanum sit. 


“ Quero, postulo, peto a te. 
That I in heaven, dear Christ, may stay, 
That I in heaven, dear Christ, may stay, 
Quero, postulo, peto a te. : 





* Domine, Domine, exaudi me. 
Fill my soul, Lord, with Thy love's ray, 
Fill my soul, Lord, with Thy love’s ray, 
Domine, Domine, exaudi me.” 


Here, again, is the love-song of a Cork peasant of 
the last century, who lost his reason through his 
love’s proving unfaithful, during which condition 
he composed these touching verses nearly literally 
translated by Dr. Sigerson. 

*T am desolate, 
Bereft by bitter fate, 
No eure beneath the skies can save me, 
No cure on sea or strand, 
Nor in any human hand, 
But hers, this paining wound who gave me. 
“TI know not night from day, 
Nor thrush from cuckoo grey, 
Nor cloud from the sun that shines above thee, 
Nor freezing cold from heat, 
Nor friend—if friend I meet— 
I but know—heart’s love—I love thee. 
“Love that my life began, 
Love that will close life’s span, 
Love that grows ever by love-giving, 
Love from the first to last, 
Love till all life be passed, 
Love that loves on after living. 


“ Bear all things evidence 
Thou art my very sense, 
My past, my present, and my morrow, 
All else on earth is crossed, 
All in the world is lost, 
Lost all—but the great love-gift of sorrow !” 


It is a curious and suggestive fact to find the 
names of Normans, English, and Danes, figuring 
amongst the poets of this book, and to see the 
poetry of the fourth Earl of Desmond, the Norman 
Vitzmaurice, lost in his native Kerry, but recovered 
in Perthshire, and figuring by the side of the love 
verses of Isabel Stuart, the first Countess of Argyll, 
who wrote and spoke exactly the same language. 
It is, no doubt, to emphasise this fact that Dr. 
Sigerson has named his book the “ Bards of the Gael 
and Gall,” and dedicated it to Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, the Gael by descent, but the president of the 
Irish Literary Society which works in English, and to 
Douglas Hyde, who is by descent a Gall, but who is 
president of the Gaelic League which seeks to revive 
the study of Irish, and the speaking of Gaelic. 

The subject of native Irish literature, of one side 
of which this volume gives us a kind of panoramic 
view, should be one of consummate importance both 
to the statesman and educationalist, for, as Dr. 
Sigerson eloquently puts it, it is a subject affecting 
many interests ; for “ how can a historian write of a 
nation if he know nothing of its culture? How can 
the novelist revive its past if deaf to its harmonies, 
and blind to its picturesque colouring? How can 
the statesman comprehend its spirit, the educa- 
tionalist develop its mental forces, the patriot feel 
and guide its higher instincts, if they be ignorant of 
its inherited powers and aptitudes?” 

The literary movement of which this remarkable 
book is one of the external signs, appears to be a 
spontaneous one, which has arisen amongst the 
people of Ireland themselves. Certainly it receives 
no support from Boards of Education or from 
Universities. The Gaelic League —a society in 
Dublin interested in Celtic studies — have been 
loudly complaining that within the last year or two 
the Intermediate Board, so far from encouraging the 
study of Celtic in Ireland, have deliberately taken 
off 100 marks from it out of the 600, which it had in 
the Preparatory Grade; that the National School 
Board has practically rendered its teaching in their 
schools an impossibility by confining the permission 
to teach it to higher classes who do not come 
to school; and lastly, it turns out that Dublin 
University has no professorship of Celtic at all, and 
that the so-called professorship of Irish in Trinity 
College has been founded, and is now supported and 
paid for, by a proselytising society whose aim is to 
convert Papists through the medium of the Irish 
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language—not, we fear, a very hopeful basis for the 
enlightened study of Celtic literature. 

Despite academical hostility and the snubs of 
Educational Boards, we are glad to see that the Irish 
themselves are beginning to take an interest in the 
work of their fathers; and for this book, so fraught 
with interest to every scholar, all students of the 
Celt must owe the President of the Irish National 
Literary Society a debt of gratitude. 


SIR ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT ON WAR. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THESSALY. By Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett, M.P. London: John Murray. 


Ir was incumbent upon Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 
to write a book. Otherwise, the true inwardness of 
the brief operations in Thessaly would have been 
missed. We might have suspected, but we could not 
have felt certain of the sources of inspiration of the 
Turkish commander. German advisers have been 
darkly hinted at; it has also been suggested that 
the natural genius of the Ottoman people for the 
conduct of war has reasserted itself, and that we 
are face to face with a new portent. This is not 
so; or, at least, such explanations of the Turkish 
successes are partial and incomplete. It is now clear 
that the motive power behind the Commander-in- 
Chief was Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, that at the 
psychological moment on the frontier his were the 
counsels that prevailed, and that after the occupation 
of Larissa the measures he urged would have added 
the full brilliance perhaps lacking to the operations. 

The position of Sir Ellis appears to have been 
recognised from the first, and a large escort under 
an officer was told off to guard the distinguished 
stranger, who, scorning food and rest at Elassona, 
pressed forward into the fray. We “decided to ride 
on at once with Raouf Bey and six of our troopers 
to the sound of the cannon.” On the summit of the 
Col, three tents were pitched—one for the Marshal, 
one for the “correspondents and other non-com- 
batants present,” while a “smaller tent” was 
“reserved for myself.” This arrangement speaks 
volumes. Sir Ellis was not exactly a member 
of the Marshal’s staff—diplomatic considerations 
forbade this—nor was he a_non-combatant. 
[t was evident on the “first day” that “in- 
excusable delay” prevailed, and this “led me 
to pay a visit to the Mushir after dinner the 
same night.” The incident vividly recalls the 
nocturnal visit of Von Moltke to the tent of Hafiz 
Pasha before the battle of Nisib; but there is a 
material difference. After Von Moltke’s efforts, the 
Turkish army was decisively beaten; the inter- 
vention of Sir Ellis led to victory. Edhem Pasha’s 
staff was naturally “overjoyed at my representations 
to their chief,” and the Marshal himself “ entirely 
admitted” the force of the “arguments laid before 
him.” But, alas! even after the retreat of the 
Greeks, “the Marshal had intended to return to 
the Col; but we begged him to press on to Tournavos 
at once”; and at last, “to the general delight,” he 
“mounted his horse and turned its head” in the 
right direction. 

Sir Ellis was one of the first captors of Larissa. 


“ Here oceurred an incident. About four miles from Larissa 
the Baron [Von Sonnenberg] began to ride hard. I asked him 
why, and said we might as well ride together. He replied that 
he must be in Larissa as soon as possible, I pointed out that 
there was no special object apparent, and again asked him why 
he must be in Larissa so quickly. He then let ont his secret— 

I must be first in Larissa beeause Iam a German.’ This was 
more than flesh and blood could stand, so I said,‘ Then we will 
race’. ... and 1 soon forged ahead, reaching the bridge there 
that spans the Peneius some three minutes ahead. I did not cross 
it, however, but waited for the Baron, who had been the soul of 
courtesy to me the night before. Indeed, I should not have 
raced the Baron at all had he not put it on the ground of his 
being a German. We then rode in side by side over the bridge, 
from which Grambkoff Pasha had just removed the dynamite.” 


Arrived at Larissa, Sir Ellis took in the situation 








at a glance, precisely as did Von Moltke at 
Koniggriitz. 

“A rapid and powerful move upon Valestinos would have 
probably resulted in the Turks getting hold with barely a 
struggle of this most important coign of vantage. . . . 1 
ventured to urge Edhem Pasha to press forward with his left 
wing upon Valestinos and Volo. The Mushir did not disagree 
with the idea, but he had a plan of his own for enticing the 
Greeks down to fight a pitched battle on the level plain. . . . 
Needless to say, this scheme was entirely futile.” 


If the much-advised Mushir entertained this plan, 
he certainly did not know his enemy. Some minor 
critics have, however, doubted whether the Turkish 
transport was, at this moment, in a condition to 
undertake an immediate advance. At Gherli chance 
brought Sir Ellis into contact with “a very holy 
mollah,” whom he entertained at supper. It is 
interesting to know that “I have a great respect for 
the self-denying clergy of all religions, and would 
have done the same for the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
had I met him in a foreign campaign, though I 
confess to a preference for an Anglican clergyman.’ 
So little brutalising is the profession of war in the 
case of really great minds! 

After seeing some of the fighting before Vales- 
tinos, Sir Ellis was obliged to leave the army. He 
was, however, able to secure “a long talk with the 
Mushir after dinner,” and the entire military situa- 
tion was doubtless discussed at length. Precepts 
can never supply the place of a ready adviser at 
one’s elbow, and, as Sir Ellis points out, the 
subsequent proceedings of the Turks were naturally 
susceptible of much criticism. There is, in fact, 
clear evidence of the want of a directing head; 
the brain of the army had departed. 

The story of the capture of the party—the only 
considerable achievement of the Greek navy—is 
widely known, but the full details are now for the 
first time forthcoming. Considering all the circum- 
stances, and remembering the fate of Napoleon, it 
will probably be admitted that the Greeks treated 
their distinguished captives with moderation, but 
“it was evident that our movements were carefully 
watched,” and on board the gunboat Peneius “ we 
lay with our pistols ready.” Ultimately Sir Ellis 
appears to have gained confidence in the Greek 
navy, but he “absolutely declined to go on shore” 
at Volo “except under force.” The instinct of the 
born fighter proved, however, to be too strong, and 
immediately afterwards “ we asked the Admiral to 
allow us to go to Valestinos to see the great battle 
that was raging there’’—a request which, in the 
interests of Greece, was prudently declined. “It 
was truly tantalising!” The generous treatment 
of the prisoners met with a quick reward. Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett was enabled to lay his peace 
proposals before the King of Greece, and it is need- 
less to say that the “plan in almost all its details 
met with his Majesty’s approval, and in some points 
his cordial approval.” It was now only necessary to 
submit the plan to the Sultan, and Sir Ellis there- 
fore proceeded to Constantinople, which impressed 
him as it had done Von Moltke sixty years before. 
It is interesting to note the close resemblance of 
the impressions wrought in the minds of the two 
greatest military advisers of the Ottoman Empire, 
as exemplified in the following columns :— 

Sir EL.is. Von MOLTKE. 

“In front of us rose the “Then arose, as it were 
minare's and towers and all from the sea, a forest of 
the graceful and picturesque minarets, masts, and eypress 
shapes of Stambonul that de- trees. It was Constantinople.” 
light the eye.” 


At Yildiz Sir Ellis was received with almost 
royal distinction, being “at once taken into the 
Kiosque, and not kept waiting in one of the 
Chamberlain’s rooms at the entrance, as is very 
usual, even with ambassadors.” ‘“ His Majesty 
seemed gratified” with the proposals of Sir Ellis, 
who proceeded to press upon him “the urgent need 
of an early conclusion of the war and a close alliance 
between Turkey and Greece under British auspices.” 
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While the Sultan did not appear so ready to commit 
himself as King George, he confided to his visitor 
that the “conduct of the British Ambassador had 
not promoted a good understanding” between the 
British and the Turkish nation—a point which Sir 
Ellis had already realised. The two parted with 
mutual regret, and Sir Ellis was able to note that 
the Sultan’s “expression is mild and kind, and, unless 
appearances are most deceptive, he would not 
deliberately injure a fly.” 

It is impossible within the space of a review 
to do justice to this remarkable book. The im- 
pressions of the author are clear and unmistakable. 
He has conceived a high idea of the innate 
fighting qualities of the Ottoman soldiers, and he 
has satisfied himself that the ferocious instincts 
of the Turk, if they ever existed, can be kept 
under full control by his officers should they 
so decide. Of the warlike ability and personal 
appearance of the Greeks, on the other hand, Sir 
Ellis entertains a low opinion. Exceptions are, 
however, admitted. 


“One very handsome Greek girl appeared in a picturesque 
farmhouse above the road, and stood waving her handkerchief 
tous. She was the only good-looking woman we had seen in 


Thessaly ; but we had to hurry on, a3 it was fast getting dark.” 


Compared to this “but,” Lord Burleigh’s nod was 
meaningless. 

Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett has by no means 
confined himself to the inner history of the 
campaign; he has succeeded in stripping the 
Eastern Question of the complications in which 
it has hitherto been involved, and reducing it to 
terms which all can understand. This is a con- 
siderable achievement; and when it is added that 
the book is illuminated by flashes of unconscious 
humour, it will be evident that we are in the 


presence of a writer and thinker of no ordinary 
attainments. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


Tue History or Manxkinp. By Professor F. Ratzel. 
Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butler, M.A. With coloured plates, maps, and illustrations. 
Vol. If. London: Maemillan & Co. 


No subject offers so wide and varied a field for 
reflection as the study of the social organisation of 
savage and barbaric peoples, and of their attempts 
to put themselves into harmonious relationship with 
the seen and unseen forces around them. The latter 
is the “protoplasm,” so to speak, of religion which 
has slowly evolved into ecclesiastical systems on the 
one hand and into modern science on the other. 

Tae diverse physical conditions of the great 
continents are reflected in their flora and fauna. 
An inhospitable climate produces a scanty vege- 
tation, which can support but few animals. If men 
are found in such places they can only be hunters, 
living a wretched life and having a most precarious 
existence. An excellent example of this is afforded 
by the Bushmen of the Kalahari desert of South 
Africa. 

Life is somewhat more bearable when similar 
conditions obtain along a sea-coast, as the shore 
affords a continuous food-supply, which, under 
favourable circumstances, may be augmented by 
fishing; the Faegans lead such a life, and a miserable 
one it is. The Eskimo live under conditions that 
appear still more unfavourable, yet they are higher 
in the social scale than are the Bushmen or Fuegans. 
The necessity for keeping in small bands, perhaps, 
accounts for this. Cranz writes as follows con- 
cerning these boreal fisherfolk :— 


“One often is at a loss which to admire most: their really 
well-contrived housekeeping packed into a limited space, their 
contentedness under poverty (they deem themselves better than 


us), or the order and quietness perceptible in such narrow 
quarters.” 


In the dense forests of Central Africa are to be 
found various pigmy peoples, who, akin to the Bush- 








men, seem to ba the relics of the primitive inhabitants 
of Africa; how far they are a degenerate people is 
not yet decided. They are a hunting folk, living, 
like the Bushmen, in the crudest individualism, who 
enter into very feeble relations with the neighbouring 
agricultural tribes. 

The hunters of the prairies of North America, 
owing to the former abundance of game, were in a 
very. different position, and a social life was possible. 
Various incipient stages of political organisation 
were illustrated by the condition of the North 
American Indians, some of whom, like the ancient 
Gauls, had their peace chief and war chief. The 
beginnings of agriculture also modified the hunting 
life. Farther south, agriculture became more pro- 
minent, and we find remains of ancient civilisations, 
of which, alas! we know extremely little. In the 
forests of Central America are numerous buildings 
covered with symbolic decoration, no clue to which 
has yet been found. In the ancient civilisation of 
Peru, American culture probably reached its zenith ; 
but two important factors were lacking—the absence 
of metal and of domestic animals; the few and 
imperfect copper tools may be neglected. 

Although they had these advantages the negroid 
African nations never rose to the civilisation of the 
Incas. Throughout the continent iron is worked— 
indeed, the smiths are very clever artisans. Some 
archeologists even credit Africa with the discovery 
of iron, and believe that its use spread from Africa 
into Europe. Cattle are also domesticated all over 
Africa. Perhaps one reason for this lack of progress 
is the absence of social stability. Africa is a seething 
continent. Some of the people are more particularly 
agricultural; here, as elsewhere, the tillers of the 
soil constitute the stable democracy who fall a prey 
to more mobile tribes. They are always liable to 
predations from bands of hunters; but more to be 
feared are the wandering pastoral tribes, who, unlike 
the hunters, are more or less organised bodies, and 
when this is the case they can retain a hold upon 
the conquered people. The story of the fair-haired 
northern barbarians of Europe has often been 
repeated in Africa. 

Materials for the study of these and other 
problems will be found in Ratzel’s “History of 
Mankind,” the second volume of which is now 
published. This volume deals with the American 
races, the Arctic raceg, the light stocks of South and 
Central Africa, and the South and East African 
Negroes. The book is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion, and is well printed and most abundantly and 
excellently illustrated. It is unquestionably a work 
of great value, and it deserves to be widely known. 


CANADA A NATION, 


Canapa. By J.G. Bourisot,C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. (Story of 
the Nations Series.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


CANADA is a nation—Sir Wilfrid Laurier has told us 
so—and it was but meet that its story should be 
told in this excellent series. It is, indeed, a very 
important nation, exceeding Ireland, or Scotland, 
and any of the smaller European countries in 
population, and with an area which, making allow- 
ance for the waste and ice which can never be 
inhabited, might make any of the Great Powers 
envious. It is a nation with a keen political sense, 
with many exceptional elements of strong character, 
and with an interesting past. It is this especially 
which distinguishes Canada from Australia. A 
large proportion of the Australians are settlers of 
the first or second generation; the earlier history 
of the Colony is the dull record of a penal settle- 
ment. Even the fight for responsible government 
is not very exciting. Sir Henry Parkes is almost 
the only politician who arrests one’s attention. The 
interest of Australian history is in the conscious 
social experiments which are now in the making. 
Canadians, on the other hand, are not newcomers ; 
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85 per cent. of the inhabitants of the Dominion are 
native-born. The increase since 1815 has been rapid, 
but it has mainly been by the propagation of the 
healthy race who had already settled there. South 
of the border line one finds a great Republic which 
levels distinctions of race and origin—and, indeed, all 
other distinctions except distinctions of wealth. In 
Canada the race feeling of the Old World survives, 
and has only been reconciled by mutual concessions, 
not extinguished, in the formation of the Dominion, 
Thus the history of Canada is as important to the 
understanding of the present as is the history of 
Ireland or the history of Switzerland. 

And what an inspiring history it is! We begin 
with Jacques Cartier, the Breton sailor from walled 
St. Malo, we pass to the joint venture cf Huguenots 
and Catholics in the foundingof Acadia, to Champlain 
and his work on the St. Lawrence river, and a picture 
of churches and convents, of seigneurs and peasants, 
passes before us. These early Canadians were about 
the most creditable output of old France in the 
human line. They were, in the mass, good men as 
well as brave, and in their relations with the native 
races they were less cruel than either the English 
or the Spaniards. They had strong faces, these 
leaders of French colonisation — Laval, the great 
bishop; Frontenac, the great governor, and the 
heroic Montcalm. It is hard to say what might 
have been the effect upon the destiny of the race at 
home if the mother country could have supported 
the colonists who were spreading northwards from 
the Mississippi as well as southwards from the 
St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Bourinot tells the story of the struggle for 
dominion clearly and well. He is not—as he need 
not be—ashamed to be of the beaten race. He also 
gives a sufficient account of the “ Tory” immigration 
from the United States, which has given so strongly 
British a tone to the Maritime Provinces and parts of 
Ontario, and also of the Scotch immigration during 
this century. Canada and Ulster are the only 
countries out of Scotland where Scotch influence is 
traceable in the general accent of the people. These 
were all strong, if also very diverse, formative 
elements. And during this century Canada has 
produced able politicians beyond the proportion 
of her numbers: Papineau, Joseph Howe, John 
Macdonald, Wilfrid Laurier, were all men beyond 
the common Colonial build. Whatever be the faults 
of her system of government, Canada starts on her 
larger career with a past which gives promise of a 
great future. Mr. Bourinot’s book may be strongly 
recommended to all who would wish to understand 
what Canada was, is, and may Le. 





FICTION, 


Tue Two Capratns. By W. Clark Russell. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tue Breette: A Mystery. By Richard Marsh. London: 
Skeffington & Son. 

ANOTHER’s BuRDEN. By James Payn. London: Downey 
& Co., Ltd. 


Mr. CLARK RUSSELL in “The Two Captains” has 
broken new ground. It is not, asa rule, his custom 
to give us stories in which the principal actors are 
unmitigated villains, and, as a rule, light and shade 
are pleasantly intermingled in his delightful tales of 
the sea. But “The Two Captains” is the story of 
two knavish seamen who deliberately start on a 
career as pirates, having first of all obtained the 
necessary capital for the equipment of their ship 
by an audacious burglary. The story of their 
adventures and their crimes is excellently told, and 
there is no trace of waning strength on the part 
of the narrator. But in spite of the fact that 
Captain Pope, the leading villain, is treated with 
great gentleness by the author, the history of his 
deeds of blood cannot be considered an edifying one. 
No doubt Mr. Clark Russell’s purpose has been to 





show us how cruel and demoralising the trade of 
a pirate must always be, and in this object he has 
undoubtedly succeeded. Pope's love-making with 
the young lady whom he finds on board the West 
Indiaman he captures and destroys is told in Mr. 
Russell’s best vein, but we cannot reconcile ourselves 
to the way in which the girl loses her heart to a man 
whom she knows to be both cruel and treacherous, 
All ends as it ought to do, for both Pope and his 
fellow-villain, the other captain, meet with their 
deserts before the cruise of the pirate-ship comes to 
an end, and the girl is rescued from her unpleasant 
predicament before any harm befalls her. We con- 
fess, however, that we like Mr. Russell better in his 
ordinary vein, when he is dealing with the melodrama 
of ocean life, rather than with its black and bitter 
tragedy. 

We cannot recommend ‘“ The Beetle: A Mystery” 
to persons whose nerves are weak, or who dislike to 
find themselves alone in the dark. Mr. Richard 
Marsh has evidently been resolved to “go one 
better” than the Fat Boy or the ingenious author 
of “ Dracula,” and to make the flesh of his readers 
creep as he recites a blood-curdling story of the 
most terrific kind. It is all about a mysterious 
daughter of Isis, an awful creature, whose age may 
be counted either by tens or by thousands of years, 
and who possesses the unpleasant faculty of being 
able to turn herself at will into the semblance of a 
beetle. This amiable lady, whose appearance is so 
repulsive that nobody believes her to be a woman, 
comes to London for the purpose of avenging the 
wrongs of her order upon a man who bas dared to 
defy the children of Isis. Thisis Mr. Paul Lessingham, 
the eminent Radical statesman, who, on a visit to 
Cairo twenty years before the story opens, had 
unwittingly been lured into one of the noisome dens 
in which, according to Mr. Marsh, the obscene rites 
of the worship of Isis were at that time still prac- 
tised. The beetle—for this is the most convenient 
designation of the uncanny being who is the principal 
figure of the story—is able to hypnotise her victims 
at her will. She finds a tool in a starving clerk 
who has strayed within her reach, and uses him to 
frighten Mr. Lessingham almost out of his wits; 
but her main object is to steal from him his 
betrothed, a beautiful girl who loves him none the 
less passionately because her father, a Tory member 
of Parliament, has a profound aversion for the 
eminent Radical. The loathsome creature succeeds 
in luring Miss Lindon into her den, and prepares to 
carry her off, a helpless, hypnotised victim, to the 
banks of the Nile, where she is to be subjected to the 
indescribable outrages which are the lot of those 
who fall into the clutches of Isis. How this pleasant 
plot was, in the end, circumvented by the efforts of a 
distinguished inventor whom even the beetle could 
not hypnotise, and of a London detective of the 
most approved type, is duly recorded in this 
extremely powerful but intensely disagreeable book. 
Its horrors are the fantastic horrors of a nightmare, 
but the skill with which they are presented to us is 
undeniable. 

Novel readers owe so great a debt of gratitude to 
the author of “Lost Sir Massingberd” and of many 
another entertaining story—stories which have been 
the delight of two generations—that everybody will 
hasten to welcome the latest production of Mr. James 
Payn’s indefatigable pen, rejoicing in this proof of the 
veteran writer's triumph over the ill-health so much 
deplored by his many admirers. Versatility was ever 
one of Mr. Payn’s most strongly-marked character- 
istics, and so in “Another’s Burden” (as his last novel 
is entitled) he has turned from the grim excitement of 
his first, and perhaps best, tale—the excellent piece of 
drama to which wehavealready referred—as resolutely 
as he has eschewed the vivacious farce of “ Lost Sir 
Massingberd’s” long line of fictive successors, and 
has given us in their stead a simple story of sentiment, 
pathetic, charming, and absolutely unaffected in its 
sheer human sympathy. The light touch, the gay 
grace, and the humorous mental attitude which are 
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so essentially part and parcel of the man and the 
writer still, as ever, brighten every page; but the 
foundations of the story seem to be dug more 
deeply, the emotion is keener, the point of view 
nearer to human nature than of old. A laughing 
philosopher (fortunately for his readers) Mr. 
Payn still remains; it is the secret of his unfailing 
charm; but “ Another's Burden” shows him in a 
graver mood than we have been accustomed to find 
prevailing with this vivacious author. The hero of 
the book is young Lord Larkspur, the debonair 
and distinctly scapegrace son of the Earl of 
Philomel, a dissipated old person whose example 
and precept are alike injurious to the young 
fellow’s morale. But Dick Larkspur’sfaults, obvious— 
and, indeed, outrageous—as they may be, are all on 
the surface, for at heart he is gentle as a girl and 
chivalrous as a knight of old. Faithful in friend- 
ship and loyal in love, the wild young scamp lives 
to prove himself vastly superior to the reputation 
attaching to him, and to win the reader's admira- 
tion by a piece of Quixotic self-sacrifice such as 
only a generous nature can prompt. He has a 
friend, a boy only eighteen years old, and this 
friend, Harry Cave by name, has been betrayed by 
passion into an offence whose consequences threaten 
to ruin him in the eyes of his little world, and—a far 
more unbearable prospect—to break the heart of his 
adoring mother. Unable to face such a prospect, the 
poor lad commits suicide, leaving his grief-stricken 
parents totally unconscious of his double fault, for 
the suicide is regarded as an accident caused by the 
negligent handling of his gun in shooting, and no 
motive for such an act is even conjectured by gossip. 
But a child is about to be born to him by the 
young work-girl whose presence in his home has 
led to all the tragedy of his despair and death; 
and that child must find a nominal father if 
Harry Cave’s memory is to rest unsmirched. It 
is in this poignant crisis that the true nobleness of 
Dick, the reprobat>, is shown by an act of Christian 
heroism. He will bear the blame of his dead friend's 
misdoing; he will father the illegitimate offspring 
about to be borne by Lucy Gordon in her shame and 
wretchedness; and thus he will save not only his 
friend’s honour, but the last heart-pang of that 
friend’s bereaved mother, whom Dick Larkspur 
reverences beyond all women. So the generous 
deed is done, and then poor Dick has to endure its 
inevitable consequences as best he may. He bears 
them with tolerable equanimity, however, until he 
falls in love, and finds his love thrust aside and his 
hopes of a happy future frustrated by the shadow 
of the sin which he is bound to ecknowledge. We 
are not going to reveal the manner in which Mr. 
Payn extricates his chivalrous hero from this sad 
dilemma. He does it with tact, delicacy, and 
dexterity, bringing a pretty and pathetic story to 
a conclusion quite in consonance with the natural 
desires of tender-hearted readers. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


Two important biographical articles stand out in 
strong relief from the rest of the contents of the 
Quarterly Review. One, on Archbishop Benson, 
seems, from internal evidence, to be written at least 
by a close associate of the prelate; the other, on 
Tennyson, is obviously by an intimate friend and 
companion. The former gives a very engaging 
picture of the man, full of energy and enthusiasm, 
added to an ecclesiasticism which was certainly not 
sacerdotalism, still less other-worldliness. His views 
may suggest to some readers that the Church, as he 
conceived it, was very much of the world as well as 
in it; that it was less a city descended out of 
Heaven than an organic part of human and national 
life on earth ; but probably the thinking portion of 
the Church Defence Association would not quarrel 
with the criticism, and as history the article is 
illuminative; the account of the effect of the Lincoln 





judgment especially so. It reversed the doctrine of 
ecclesiastical lawyers, that any ceremony not men- 
tioned in the Rubrics was by virtue of that omission 
forbidden, and so vindicated the continuity of the 
Church of England—a view for which there is a 
good deal to be said, whether we like it or not. 
But the article on Tennyson contains more special 
information. It consists of a sketch of the Life, with 
a beginning and an end consisting of personal 
reminiscence; brings out inter alia the poet’s 
‘‘unimpeachable veracity,” whether of statement 
or of poetic detail; tells us definitely that “In 
Memoriam,” by his own avowal, represented and 
continued to represent his faith; tells us that in 
politics “two things made him indignant — the 
cold shoulder to the Colonies and the depreciation 
of the fleet to catch a popular vote” by economising 
—errors which Liberals generally now recognise and 
avoid; and gives most graphic pictures of the poet 
himself and his methods of work — his hours of 
silence, not moody, but abstracted, after which he 
would roll forth one line, but such a line! By the 
side of these articles the others shrink, though 
from no fault of their own. “ Minor Poets,” with 
its frank admiration of Kipling and W. S. 
Gilbert —“ the nearest English approach to 
Aristophanes ’—might make “ the late Mr. Gifford” 
and other early Quarterly Reviewers turn in 
their graves; and it is notably unjust to Mr. 
William Watson (described as a platform orator 
turned poet), to Mr. Davidson, and perhaps to some 
others. It is, however, good reading, and contains 
one moderately Aristophanic lyric; and as to 
criticism, that is mostly a matter of taste still. An 
article on “ Indian Discontent and Frontier Risings” 
is not very illuminative as to the latter, and rather 
too Russophobe generally, but contains an interest- 
ing sketch of British dealings with the present 
Amir of Afghanistan. ‘‘Scott’s Methods and Orig- 
inals” looks attractive; ‘‘ Monkeys” contains a vast 
amount of information, and concludes, as a scientific 
article must, that existing Simiadz are only very 
distant cousins of the human race after all; “ The 
Bastille” and “ Provincial Life in the Days of Sb. 
Basil” are good history, the latter based on the non- 
theological parts of theological writings of that 
little-worked period the fourth century AD.; and 
“ Women at the Universities” is free from prejudice, 
though disappointing: the writer supports the de- 
plorable project of a separate women’s university, 
not seeing the gross waste of power and funds that 
it would involve, and citing the proposed Teaching 
University for London as an argument for it, which 
is absurd. 


The Edinburgh Review spares us the solid, 


detailed, historical articles which are one of its 
staple features, and gives us an admirably varied 
set of contents. The review of Tennyson’s Memoir, 
unlike that in the Quarterly, is done from a distance ; 
but it is more comprehensive and more critical, and 
gives one curious bit of exclusive information—that 
when Wordsworth died, four names were submitted 
to the Queen for the Laureateship, those of Professor 
Wilson, Sheridan Knowles, Henry Taylor, and 
Tennyson, and that it was the Prince Consort’s 
admiration for “In Memoriam” that decided the 
Queen’s choice. The article on Nansen’s expedition 
answers the question “ What is the good of it all?” 
by enumerating the chief scientific results, and 
pointing out that Nansen’s “ice ferry” will hence- 
forward be the normal approach to the Pole. His 
daring attempt, in short, marks a new departure. 
Polar expeditions, hitherto tentative, will now be 
based on knowledge. “ Precious Stones” gives a vast 
amount of curious information on familiar, and still 
more on unfamiliar, jewels. How many people, we 
wonder, know what a spinel is, or that there are 
primrose and lilac and white and parti-coloured 
sapphires, or that veal rubies are manufactured for 
sale? The author hopes that, with the facilities 
offered for the study of precious stones by the 
Natural History Museum, the art of engraving gems, 
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including many little known hitherto, may again 
come into favour. “The Warfare of Science with 
Theology ’—a criticism of a recent American work— 
comes to the familiar, common-sense, and eminently 
satisfactory conclusion that Science and Theology 
stand apart. The review of P. G. Hamerton’s Life is 
graphic, sympathetic, and just. Politics, which are 
absent from the Quarterly, are represented by three 
articles. ‘“ The Irish Land Question,” after an 
elaborate review of the subject, declares for occupying 
ownership, to be reached not through any short cut 
of compulsory purchase, but by some longer road 
eliminating periodical revaluation and so (if we 
follow the author aright) making the landlord intoa 
mere rent-charger or mortgagee. A review of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s last volume of his History and of 
the Oxford “ Essays on Liberalism” seems to expect 
rather too much of the former, and replies to the 
latter, “ Your creed is hardly definite enough ; we are 
all that sort of Liberal now ”—which may conceivably 
be true of some Liberal Unionists, but comes oddly 
from a member of the great and united party which 
has endowed landlords and Church schools, and may 
any day go—Heaven knows whither !—on excursions 
into Socialism. But we have left the most important 
article for the last, where also it is placed. “The 
Internal Crisis in Germany” is an admirable his- 
torical and political review of the present situation 
and its causes and history. he medizval-minded sec- 
tion of Prussia, whose Junkers and soldiers can, after 
all, claim that they made the empire, is set against 
all the industrial and commercial influences of newer 
Germany, against all the particularism of the other 
States, and against the solid influence of the Catholics. 
One can hardly expect it to succeed ; but the author 
puts its case very effectively, though he thinks a cowp 
d'état wholly impossible, since it involves the co-opera- 
tion of twenty-five separate states, through a Iederal 
Council in which Prussia has at best but a bare 
majority. The article is admirably impartial: it is 
written with thorough knowledge—though we must 
say that the treatment of the schism between the 
Richter and Barth sections of the Liberals, the 
Freisinnige Volkspartei and the Liberal Union, is 
more hopeful than is warranted by the most recent 
events—and it contains a singularly graphic sketch 
of the Emperor's political attitude. It is really a 
work of permanent value, and the best authority on 
the situation. 

The other quarterlies must pass with much briefer 
notice. The Scottish Review is—for a reviewer—em- 
barrassingly full. An article on Mrs. Oliphant, “ by 
an old personal friend,” seems to us to bring out 
the limitations of its subject more clearly than the 
author intended. ‘“ Processions,” by no less an 
authority than the Lyon King, gives a good deal of 
interesting historical detail of past pageants, and 
suggests that the Jubilee procession might have been 
improved by a judicious use of heraldry and the Royal 
Company of Archers. Mr. Hugh Cowan's “ Sheriffs 
and Coroners” is a good antiquarian article ; so, ina 
different line, is Lieut.-Colonel Conder’s “ Greek Art 
in Asia.” ‘ Paolo Sarpi” is an important article by 
Mr. Horatio F. Brown on one of the great defenders 
of secular power against the Church. The sum- 
maries of the contents of foreign periodicals continue 
: be a distinctive and valuable feature of this 

evier, 

In the English Historical Review probably the 
article of most interest to the general reader is 
Mr. J. W. Headlam’s dispassionate study of the late 
Professor Heinrich von Treitschke—politician and 
pamphleteer first, historian secondarily, and un- 
sparing scourger of the faults of his countrymen as 
well as furious Anglophobe.—The Critical Revievv, 
being strictly a review of theological and philo- 
sophical books, cannot well be noticed save in very 
general terms. The present number seems fully to 
maintain the high standard of the periodical, 
though perhaps Dr. Briggs’s criticism of the Pope’s 
Letter on Anglican Orders and the Archbishop’s 
answer might be objected to by some historical 





students as basing its conclusions—adverse to the 
Anglican claims—on data not very much wider than 
the Pope’s. What the English bishops in the six- 
teenth century meant to do can hardly be judged 
without taking into account (ey.) “The Institution 
of a Christian Man,” which the author ignores, but 
which asserts the doctrine of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE is truth in the assertion that “The Three Rylands,” 
who have just found their biographer in Dr. Culross, exercised, 
in turn, considerable influence over the methods of training of 
Nonconformists, more especially those belonging to the Baptist 
community. The little book—it scarcely extends to more than 
one hundred pages—traces in outline the careers of the Rev. 
John Collett Ryland, M.A., who was born in 1723 and died in 
1792; his son, the Rev. John Ryland, D.D., who was born in 
1753 and died in 1825; and his grandson, Mr. Jonathan 
Edwards Ryland, M.A., who was born in 1798 and died in 
1866. The interest of the volume is enhanced by an introduc- 
tion by a younger member of the family, Mr. Ryland B, Adkins, 
formerly a distinguished student of Balliol, and now a well- 
known barrister. Even the name of John Collett Ryland is 
almost forgotten by the present generation; but these pages 
show that he was a man of great force of character, as well as 
of literary ability and moral courage. He came of a good old 
Puritan stock, for his grandfather, who was a member of the 
Baptist church at Alcester, suffered persecution because of his 
sturdy Nonconformity in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
John Collett became a Baptist minister in 1748, and did good 
work for the denomination at Warwick and at Northampton. 
He afterwards established an academy; and Robert Hall, who 
was one of his pupils, has borne testimony to his skill as a teacher 
and to his eloquence as a preacher. He was an ardent lover of 
liberty, both civil and religious; and at the time when England 
was trying by force to coerce her American colonies, he strongly 
defended the cause of the settlers, and denounced the high-handed 
action of the English Government. His son Dr. John Ryland, 
was one of the founders of the Baptist Mission Society, and 
was President of the Baptist College at Bristol, as well as 
minister for a term of years of Broadmead Chapel in that city. 
He was a map of great learning and fine public spirit, and 
though not naturally as able as his father, he possessed much 
shrewdness and sweetness of spirit, and did much to keep 
alive in the early years of the present century the best and 
most scholarly traditions of the Nonconformist pulpit. Jonathan 
Edwards Ryland, the last of the group, was for some years 
Classical Master at Mill Hill School, a post which he exchanged 
for academical duties of a more exacting kind at Rawdon 
College, Yorkshire. He finally removed to Bristol, and busied 
himself with a variety of literary tasks. He was an accom- 
plished linguist, and as his interests were theological, he did 
excellent service to scholarship by competent translations of 
the writings of Neander, Hengstenberg, and Tholuck. He 
edited John Foster’s Essays, and brought out a translation of 
Paseal’s “ Thoughts.” He was constitutionally shy and reserved, 
but he was in full sympathy with the religious convictions of 
his father and grandfather. The book throws some interesting 
side-lights on Nonconformist life and character during the wide 
interval which divides the middle of the reign of George II. 
from the long succession of quiet but eventful years of religious 
and political progress which fo'lowed in the wake of the triumph 
of the first Reform Bill. Dr. Culross has done well to remind 
us of the facts and forees—political and social, as well as 
religious—which have shaped the growth in modern times of 
English Nonconformity. 

We confess to a feeling of disappointme it in regard to the 
“Primer of Wordsworth” which Mr. Magnus has just written. 
We find in his laboured criticism alike of the longer and shorter 
poems little that is fresh, and less that is suggestive. The book, 
so far as it deals with facts, the growth of the poet’s genius, the 
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personal aspects of his career, and the publication of his 
writings, may be accepted as a useful compilation, Its literary 

judgments, however—and they are many and confidently ex. 

pressed—are not of a kind to earry much weight. Indeed, in 

this respect the book strikes us as being both futile and feeble. 

There is an admirable bibliography in the final pages of the 

book, and for this, at least, it is possible to be grateful. 

Cancn Edmonds’ slim monograph on “ Exeter Cathedral ” is 
a singularly meagre and disappointing sketch. It is coneerned 
almost entirely with the building itself, and we look in vain for 
any account of the monuments, or even for any pen-and-ink 
pictures of the prelates who have held during, the passage of 
centuries the ancient and historic See of the West. Exeter has 
its great traditions and not a few august associations; but they 
pass unrecorded in these pages. The Cathedral Church of 
Exeter, we are assured, was never anything else than it is to- 
day. ‘It was from the first the church of a bishop and canons, 
It was never the church of an abbot and monks. In the library 
there lies, in a glass case, the Charter of Edward the Confessor, 
which records the foundation of the See. Forty years after 
the death of the Confessor, the present building began to rise 
on the time-honoared spot which for over a thousand years has 
been the heart of Exeter. The church and the charter bear 
witness to an uninterrupted purpose. In outline and character 
generally, this fine church is unique. There are larger churches 
and loftier churches; there are, as at Wells and Salisbury, 
eathedral churches more picturesquely situated; bat nowhere 
is there a cathedral of greater originality, of more complete 
harmony, of more obvious and striking unity.” Mr. Herbert 
Railton’s delicate and poetic drawings lend a touch of distinction 
to a sketch which is otherwise of small account. 

We have received a number of small books, none of which 
seem to vall for more than passing remark. “The Ethies of 
Browning’s Peems” is an aid to interpretation, designed, 
apparently, for the use of thoughtful young students of one of 
the most earnest and metaphysical of modern thinkers, It is 
written with refinement and insight, though occasionally Mrs. 
Leake’s oratorical tendencies are somewhat too much in evidence. 
“ Rome ” is the latest historical monograph which has been added 
to the series known as “The Children’s Study.” It is clearly 
written, but its statements are often disappointingly vague. 
“ Aphorisms of Landor” is a title which explains itself; it 
belongs to a dainty volume which is packed with high thought 
and wayward fancies. “The Construction of the Bible” is the 
title which the Rev. Professor W. F. Adeney gives to a couple 
of expository lectures, printed at the suggestion of the Sunday 
School Union. They deal in a simple and luminous manner 
with the literary and historical aspects of the subject. The little 
book ought to prove helpful to young and intelligent Sunday 
School teachers who wish to understand to some extent the 
standpoint of modern Biblical scholarship in regard to the 
transmission of the Holy Seriptures. The “Calendar of Uni- 
versity College, North Wales,” has also reached us, and proves 
to be a singularly well-arranged manual of reference. 

There has just been added to the series of Handbooks of 
English Literature which Professor Hales is editing a volume 
which comes home in an exceptional degree to the modern man, 
since it contains an estimate of “ The Age of Tennyson.” It is 
not possible to cavil at 1830 as the opening date of such a 
survey ; but since the late Poct-Laureate only died five years 
ago, it seems at first sight a little odd to find the other limit 
fixed at 1870. Professor Hugh Walker, who is responsible for 
the volume, makes haste to explain such a statute of limitation. 
His first plea is that necessity has no law. “Sixty years, 
among the most fertile and varied in our literary history, could 
he compressed within the limits of a volume like the present 
only by completely changing the scale of treatment, and this 
again would have put it out of harmony with the other volumes 
of the series.” This is reasonable enough, and might well have 
been left to stand alone, especially as Professor Walker's second 
plea concerning the remarkable change which took place about 
the year 1870 in the personnel of literature is more open to 
eriticism. Modern democracy, though its roots stretch much 
further back, has become, as these pages point out, a “realised 
political system” in the epoch which is associated with Tenny- 
son's astendency in letters. The reading public when he printed 
his first poems was comparatively a narrow minority, but long 
before silence fell upon him books had conquered not only the 
classes, but the masses. Doubtless Professor Walker is right in 
claiming that the present is essentially an age of reconstruction. 
‘In the prominence given to history, in the drift of philosophic 
speculation, in the prevalence of the novel of purpose, and in the 
= of the later poetry, we see the influence of social problems 
elamouring for solution.” The first place in such a survey 
belongs neither to Tennyson nor to Browning, but to one who 
was inclined to think that the music of speech was played out— 
Thomas Carlyle. One of the best passages in the book is 
concerned with the sane and well-balanced appreciation of the 
historian and moralist of Chelsea and the influence he exerted 
on modern thought. This is followed by an attempt to 
determine the extent to which Tennyson and Browning 
interpreted the spirit of the age. Other famous names suggest, 
in passing, literary verdicts, and notably Dickens and Thackeray. 





Macaulay and Milman, Lytton and Marryat, Newman and 
Jowett, Ruskin and Matthew Arnold, Kinglake and Froude 
Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot, Tom Hood and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer, not to mention 
a crowd of lesser names. It is not, however, always easy to 
understand the principle of selection. We cannot, for instance, 
understand why a living minor poet like Mr. Gerald Massey j; 
thought worthy of mention when novelists of tho rank of Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore and Dr. George Macdonald are passed over in 
silence. In other directions the book might easily have been 
improved by stringent revision; for Jean Ingelow, to take one 
instance, is classed with the living. Due allowance must, of 
course, be made for personal equation and criticism, but it must 
be admitted that Professor Walker has searcely grasped the full 
significance of the work in literature of nat a few writers both 
of prose and verse in the two last decades of the period under 
review. In other words, whilst he appreciates often with delicate 
discernment the permanently established reputations in literature 
of the age of Tennyson, he is less happy, and sometimes distinctly 
commonplace, in his rather vague and meagre comments on 
writers who, though they missed the first rank, east a subtle 
imaginative spell over the thought of their generation. 
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